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V. Instances of ordination or ministerial appointment in the New 
Testament. 3 

In order to ascertain the true Scriptural ordinal, our best plan 
will be, we think, to examine those instances of appointment to the 
ministry which are furnished in the New Testament. Here we will find 
what kind of persons were selected for the ministry, what were their 
qualifications, how they were appointed, and what were their duties. 
We have the appointment of the apostles, both of the original twelve, 
and of Matthias and Paul, furnishing three instances or cases of ap- 
pointment to the apostolate; and as these were the principal minis- 
ters, we must certainly look for some directions in their cases to 
regulate our conduct. We have the appointment of the seventy 
disciples or evangelists, as well as the appointment of elders and 
deacons, from which we can collect the mode of appointment to the 
ministry. We have also particular directions given by St. Paul 
concerning the selection of bishops or pastors. From all these we 
certainly can collect a Scriptural mode of introducing men into the 
ministry. We will first notice the appointment of the apostles in 
the three instances furnished by the New Testament. 

1. Appointment of the apostles. | 

(1.) And first, of the twelve appointed immediately by Christ him- 
self. 

The following circumstantial account of the call of Andrew, 
Peter, Philip, and Nathanael, will show the manner in which Christ 
chose his disciples and followers, out of whom he afterward selected 
his ministers: “ Again, the next day after, John stood, and two of 
his disciples; and looking upon Jesus as he walked, he saith, Behold 
the Lamb of God! And the two disciples heard him speak, and they 
followed Jesus. Then Jesus turned, and saw them following, and 
saith unto them, What seek ye? They said unto him, Rabbi, (which 
is to say, being interpreted, Master,) where dwellest thou? He saith 
unto them, Come and see. They came and saw where he dwelt, 
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and abode with him that day: for it was about the tenth hour. One 
of the two which heard John speak, and followed him, was Andrew, 
Simon Peter’s brother. He first findeth his own brother Simon, and 
saith unto him, We have found the Messias, which is, being inter- 
preted, the Christ. And he brought him to Jesus. And when Jesus 
beheld him he said, Thou art Simon the son of Jona: thou shalt be 
called Cephas, which is, by interpretation, a stone. The day fol- 
lowing Jesus would go forth into Galilee, and findeth Philip, and 
saith unto him, Follow me. Now Philip was of Bethsaida, the city 
of Andrew and Peter. Philip findeth Nathanael, and saith unto him, 
We have found him of whom Moses in the Jaw and the prophets 
did write, Jesus of Nazareth, the son of Joseph. And Nathanael 
said unto him, Can there any good thing come out of Nazareth? 
Philip saith unto him, Come and see. Jesus saw Nathanael coming 
to him, and saith of him, Behold an Israelite indeed, in whom is no 
guile! Nathanael saith unto him, Whence knowest thou me? Jesus 
answered and said unto him, Before that rie called thee, when 
thou wast under the fig-tree, Lsaw thee. Nathanael answered and 
saith unto him, Rabbi, thou art the Son of God; thou art the King 
of Israel. Jesus answered and said unto him, Because I said unto 
thee, I saw thee under the fig-tree, believest ‘thou? thou shalt see 
greater things than these. And he saith unto him, Verily, verily, [say 
unto you, Hereafter ye shall see heaven open, and the angels of God 
ascending and descending upon the Son oi man,” Johni, 35- “51. To this 
very simple and natural account of their call we will add that given 
by Matthew, collating it with Mark and Luke: “ And Jesus, walk- 
ing by the sea of Galilee, saw two brethren, Simon called Peter, and 
Andrew his brother, casting a net into the sea; for they were fishers. 
And he saith unto them, Follow me, and I will make you fishers of 
men. And they straightway left their nets, and followed him. And 
going on from thence he saw other two brethren, James the son of 
Zebedee, and John his brother, in a ship with Zebedee their father, 
mending their nets: and he called them. And they immediately left 
the ship and their father, and followed him,” Matt. iv, 18-22. See 
also Mark i, 16-20; Luke v, I-11. 

The following is the account given by the evangelists of the com- 
mission and choice of the twelve apostles. We give the account 
of Matthew, adding any thing material from the other evangelists : 
* And when he had called unto him his twelve disciples, he gave 
them power against unclean spirits, to cast them out, and to heal all 
manner of sickness and all manner of disease.” [*“ And he ordainea,” 
or appointed, “twelve, that they should be with him, and that he 
might send them forth to preach,” Mark iii, 14; “And he called unto 
him the twelve, and began to send them forth by two and two,” 
Mark vi, 7; “And when it was day he called unto him his disciples, 
and of them he chose twelve, whom also he named apostles,” Luke 
vi, 13.] ‘“ Now the names of the twelve apostles are these— These 
twelve Jesus sent forth and commanded them, saying, Go not into 
the way of the Gentiles, and into any city of the Samaritans enter 
ye not: but go rather to ‘the lost sheep of the house of Israel. And 
as ye g0, preach, saying, The kingdom of heaven is at hand. Heal 
the sick, cleanse the lepers, raise the dead, cast out devils: freely 
ye have received, freely give. Provide neither gold nor silver, nor 
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brass in your purses, nor scrip for your journey, neither two coats, 
neither shoes, nor yet staves: for the workman is worthy of his 
meat. And into whatsoever city or town ye enter, inquire who in 
it is worthy, and there abide till ye go thence. And when ye come 
into a house, salute it. And if the house be worthy, let your peace 
come upon it; but if it be not worthy, let your peace return to you. 
And whosoever shall not receive you, nor hear your words, when 
you depart out of that house or city, shake off the dust of your feet. 
Verily I say unto you, It shall be more tolerable for the land of 
Sodom and Gomorrah, in the day of judgment, than for that city,” 
Matt. x, 1-15; “And they departed, and went through the towns, 
preaching the gospel, and healing everywhere,” Luke ix, 6. 

From the foregoing account of the call, character, commission, 
and duties of the apostles, the following things are manifest: 

1. They were first disciples, i. e., scholars or learners, to show 
that men must first be taught before they are sent of God. None 
are called of God who are wicked, or who are not true Christians. 
The unregenerate are not eligible to the ministers’ office. 

2. They were elected or chosen from among the disciples or fol- 
lowers of Christ. 

3. He alone chose, appointed, or ordained them, without the use 
of any ceremony whatever. : 

4. They were invested with powers to preach and work mi- 
racles. 

5. They were instructed to go two by two. This practice was 
followed by them after the resurrection. Such, however, is not the 
practice with prelates, who are usually alone. It is surprising this 
has been overlooked by many or most portions of the church. The 
services of two ministers in association are admirably calculated to 
promote the cause of religion. 

6. They were constituted apostles, i. e., missionaries, that the 
gospel might be preached to every creature. 

7. They were to go to their work depending on God and his 
church for support. 

8. They were to be men of one work. It was therefore unlawful 
for them to engage in secular business, as all their time was to be 
devoted to the ministry of the word. See Acts vi, 1-6. 

9. It was required that they should have the spirit of martyrs. 
Such a spirit is still indispensable to the Christian ministry. 

It is worthy of remark, that there is no routine of ceremonials 
found in this appointment or ordination. Our Lord barely charges 
them to discharge faithfully the duties of their function. There is 
no imposition of hands, no showy ceremonies, no passing through 
various grades. From plain disciples they were made missionaries 
or apostles. From this we learn that the fewer the ceremonies—the 
simpler the process of constituting the ministry, the nearer does this 
approach to the pattern of our Lord in appointing the first ministers 
of his religion. 

(2.) The appointment of Matthias to succeed Judas. 

We have an account of the appointment of Matthias in the first 
chapter of the Acts, from which we gather the following particu- 
lars :— 

1. The persons concerned in the appointment of Matthias. The 
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number was about one hundred and twenty. These were disciples, 
as distinguished from the apostles. 

2. Qualifications of the persons to be appointed. They must be 
persons conversant with Christ and the other apostles during the 
whole of our Lord’s ministry till his ascension, that they might be 
witnesses of the resurrection. 

3. Two persons were put in nomination, viz., Joseph and Mat- 
thias. ‘These seem to have been chosen by the disciples, and not 
by the eleven, for to the disciples Peter spake. These two were 
worthy men, and so well qualified for the office that they could not 
tell which of them was the fitter; but all agreed it must be one of 
them. They did not themselves strive for the place, but humbly 
sat still till one was appointed to it. 

4. They applied themselves to God by prayer for direction,— 
‘Thou, Lord, which knowest the hearts of all men, show whether 
of these two thou hast chosen.” Observe, he must be chosen for 
his heart, and not for merely outward endowments. They desired 
that God would show or manifest which of these two was the more 
fit to be an apostle. 

5. The doubt was determined by lot, which is an appeal to God, 
and lawful to be used for the determination of matters not other- 
wise determined, provided it be done with solemnity and prayer :— 
“The lot is cast into the lap, but the whole disposal thereof is of the 
Lord,” Prov. xvi, 33. As to the manner or kind of lot used, no- 
thing is determined. 

In the appointment of Matthias there was no imposition of hands. 
The disciples or apostles chose two. Prayer and the lot were 
referred to for the purpose of showing which of these two was 
chosen. Here, then, was no formal ordination, such as is used in 
modern times. Still, here are the elements of true Scriptural ordi- 
nation during all time, viz., that persons duly qualified be chosen ; 
that the disciples or Christians propose or nominate; that ministers 
also take a principal part in the selection; and that the appoint- 
ment, when made, is clearly of God. 

In the foregoing part of this essay it was shown that the word 
“ ordained,” in the twenty-second verse, is useless, as there is no 
word in the original to which it refers or corresponds. The word 
“ordained” would lead some persons to infer that imposition of 
hands was used, although there was no such ceremony employed. 
Matthias was said barely to be “numbered” with the apostles, ver. 
26, as Judas was “numbered” with them before, ver. 17. Nor 
was there any thing like triple ordination in the case, such as the 
conferring of deacons’ and elders’ orders before ordination for the 
episcopate. This belongs to a subsequent period of the church, and 
was unknown in the times of the apostles. 

It should never be overlooked, in any case, that the appointment 
of the minister must be of God: so, though the disciples appointed 
two, recourse was immediately had to prayer and the lot for the 
purpose of ascertaining whom God had chosen or appointed. The 
same principle must always be observed. The will of God must 
rule. He whom God chooses and calls must be the minister, what- 
ever prudential means may be used for the purpose of finding out 
the person whom God appoints: and God never chooses the wicked, 
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fior the irreligious, nor the unqualified, to preach his gospel. “A 
bishop or pastor must be blameless, the husband of one wife, vigi- 
lant, sober, of good behaviour, given to hospitality, apt to teach,” 
1 Tim. iii, 2. Here there is no room left for human option, election, 
appointment, ordination, &c., as the person must possess a Christian 
character, and have ministerial gifts, before he is eligible at all to 
the pastor’s office. Appointments without these qualifications are, 
ipso facto, null and void. They are contrary to the great Scriptu- 
ral and constitutional principles which God hath “ordained,” as 
Sovereign and Lord of his church; and he has never delegated any 
power to man by which he is permitted or authorized to overlook 
these principles. 

(3.) The appointment of Paul. 

Some have supposed that he was chosen an apostle to succeed 
James, who was put to death by Herod. Whether this was so or 
not, it is certain he was appointed particularly to be the apostle of 
the Gentiles. Paul’s conversion had something truly miraculous in 
it; and though his appointment to the ministry had also something 
peculiar, still the very manner of it has all the elements of common 
ministerial appointment, from which it is highly dangerous to depart 
at any time, and under any circumstances. We look in vain, how- 
ever, in the ordination of this apostle, for the array of ceremony, 
and order, and routine, as practiced in the Churches of Rome and of 
England, or even in most modern Protestant churches. ‘The fol- 
lowing things seem to be clearly gathered from the history of this 
man :— 

1. He was a truly regenerate Christian by the power of the Holy 
Spirit; and though there were some things connected with his con- 
version truly miraculous, yet in his renovation by the Spirit there 
was nothing more than what substantially takes place in the con- 
version of every man. Paul, then, was a true Christian before he 
actually became a preacher, though his call to the work antecedes 
this event. 

2. He was particularly called to this work by almighty God him- 
self. The following passages of Scripture plainly show this. When 
Paul was first arrested by the power of God, and was sent to Ana- 
nias for instruction, our Lord prepares the mind of this disciple for 
the reception of Saul by declaring concerning him, “ He is a chosen 
vessel unto me to bear my name before the Gentiles, and kings, and 
the children of Israel,” Acts ix, 15. He was called to this work by 
the Holy Ghost: “The Holy Ghost said, Separate me Barnabas 
and Saul for the work whereunto I have called them,” Acts xiii, 2; 
“ Paul, a servant of Jesus Christ, called to be an apostle, separated 
unto the gospel of God,” Rom. i, 1; “ When it pleased God, who sepa- 
rated me from my mother’s womb, and called me by his grace, to 
reveal his Son in me, that I might preach him among the heathen,” 
Gal. i, 16,17. From these passages we learn that Paul was sepa- 
rated for the ministry from his infancy; that the Holy Spirit called 
him thereto; that this was done by bestowing on him the grace of 
God. And Paul was not disobedient to the heavenly call. 

3. The “grace” of God bestowed on St. Paul was his great and 
indispensable qualification for the ministry. (The communication of 
grace was the leading element in his ministerial call; or, in other 
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words, the call was manifested by bestowing grace upon him in his 
conviction, conversion, and regeneration. So it is said, “ God called 
him by his grace,” Gal. i, 15. He moreover asserts that it was the 
grace of God which gave him success in his ministry. Speaking of 
his apostleship, he says, “ By the grace of God I am what I am: 
and his grace which was bestowed upon me was not in vain; but I 
labored more abundantly than they all: yet not I, but the grace of 
God which was with me,” 1 Cor. xv, 10. He farther says, “I was 
made a minister, according to the gift of the grace of God given 
unto me by the effectual working of his power. Unto me, who am 
less than the least of all saints, was this grace given, that I should 
preach among the Gentiles the unsearchable riches of Christ,” Eph. 
iii, 7, 8. It was not the apostle’s learning, but the grace of God, 
that qualified him for the work of the ministry. It requires the 
grace of God, yea, the ministerial gift, to make men useful ministers 
of Jesus Christ; indeed, not merely useful ministers, but ministers 
at all. A minister without grace is a useless minister, and a use- 
less one can never be called a minister of Christ. A man with an 
unrenewed heart and unsanctified life is both ineligible to the minis- 
terial office, and an intruder therein if placed in it. This defect 
shows he was never called of God, because the call itself is com- 
municated by means of the grace of God, as is manifest by the texts 
quoted before. 

4, Ananias, a disciple or private Christian, was the first formal 
instrument of recognizing Paul as a Christian and as a minister. It 
was revealed to him that Paul should be a chosen vessel to preach 
the gospel. By the imposition of this disciple’s hands Saul received 
his sight, and was filled with the Holy Ghost. Acts ix, 17. The 
design of this imposition of hands was not to ordain him, because, 
1. The design is given differently, as above. 2. Ananias was only 
a disciple, and his example cannot be quoted in favor of modern 
use. Still, in this case, we have a specimen of what took place in 
the case of Matthias and the seven deacons, viz., that the disciples 
or private Christians were first to nominate, or be concerned first in 
making selections for the ministry, subject, however, to the control 
and negative of the ministers. 

5. Paul, a few days after his conversion, began to preach Christ. 
This is manifest from the following place of Scripture: “Then was 
Saul certain days with the disciples which were at Damascus. And 
straightway he preached Christ in the synagogues, that he is the Son 
of God,” Acts ix, 19, 20. Dr. Wells, in loco, and in his Scriptural 
Geography, and others, have given it as their opinion, that Saul, im- 
mediately at his conversion, retired to the Desert of Arabia, where 
he received additional revelations, and was instructed more perfectly 
in the Christian system by Jewish Christians, and then returned to 
Damascus. That this is a mistake we believe, because, 1. He com- 
menced, evdewc, immediately at his conversion to preach. 2. The gos- 
pel was communicated to him not by man, or human teaching, but 
by revelation from God. Thus Paul spent his first three years in 
Arabia and Damascus, without receiving any thing like ordination 
from man. 

6. Next he went up to Jerusalem, about the year 38, or three 
years after his conversion. Gal. i, 18-24. On this visit, where 
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he saw only Peter and James, we have no account of his receiving 
any ordination, except that, after some explanation, they “received” 
him because that God evidently had called him. 

7. Then fourteen years after this, or in the year 52, he went up 
again to Jerusalem, of which he gives an account in his Epistle to 
the Galatians, chap. i, ver. 1-19. Here we learn that he went up 
by “revelation;” that “he communicated to them that gospel which 
he preached among the Gentiles.” There the apostles saw that the 
gospel of the uncircumcision was communicated to him, because 
“God wrought mightily by him,” the “grace of an apostle was in 
him,” and therefore the apostles “gave him and Barnabas the right 
hand of fellowship ;” and this was all the ordination they received 
from the other apostles. 

The following generally just observations of Dr. Clarke, in his 
concluding remarks on Gal. i, will well repay for their perusal :— 
“It appeared of great importance to St. Paul to defend and vindi- 
cate his divine mission. As he had none from man, it was the 
more necessary that he should be able to show plainly that he had 
one from God. Paul was not brought into the Christian ministry 
by any rite ever used in the Christian Church. Neither bishop nor 
presbyter ever laid hands on him; and he is more anxious to prove 
this, because his chief honor arose from being sent immediately by 
God himself: his conversion and the purity of his doctrine showed 
whence he came. Many since his time, and in the present day, are 
far more anxious to show that they are legitimately appointed by 
man than God; and are fond of displaying their human credentials. 
These are easily shown; those that come from God are out of their 
reach. How idle and vain is a boasted succession from the apostles, 
while ignorance, intolerance, pride, and vain glory prove that these 
very persons have no commission from Heaven! Endless cases 
may occur where man sends, and yet God will not sanction. And 
that man has no right to administer the sacraments of the Church 
of Christ whom God has not sent, though the whole assembly of 
apostles had laid their hands on him. God never sent, and never 
will send, to convert others, a man who is not converted himself. 
He will never send him to teach meekness, gentleness, and long- 
suffering, who is proud, overbearing, intolerant, and impatient. He 
in whom the Spirit of Christ does not dwell, never had a commis- 
sion to preach the gospel; he may boast of his human authority, 
but God will laugh him to scorn. On the other hand, let none run 
before he is sent; and when he has got the authority of God, let 
him be careful to take that of the church with him also.” 

Although in the case of St. Paul some things were extraordinary, 
yet it furnishes us, after all, with the outlines of the most Scriptural 
mode of ordination or appointment to the ministry. 

First. Paul had the immediate sanction of the disciples; of Ana- 
nias first, and then of the other disciples. Thus the approval of the 
members of the church forms the first step in external appoint- 
ment. 

Secondly. His fellow-laborers, or the other ministers, received 
him. They acknowledged him as an apostle, and gave him the 
right hand of fellowship. 

Thirdly. He made full proof of his ministry. 
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These form the leading elements of Scriptural ordination. And 
though the Successionists have almost entirely rejected these essen- 
tials of ordination, yet they have profanely attempted to call an 
unscriptural appointment, by a modern ritual, the only valid mode 
of constituting ministers. But God has already laughed them to 
scorn; and confusion and irregularity will follow them, until they 
return to the primitive and Scriptural usage. 

2. The appointment of the seventy disciples. 

The following is the account of their appointment given by St. 
Luke, who is the only evangelist that mentions them: “ After these 
things, the Lord appointed other seventy, (seventy others,) also, 
and sent them two and two before his face, into every city and 
place, whither he himself would come. Therefore said he unto 
them, The harvest truly is great, but the laborers are few: pray ye 
therefore the Lord of the harvest, that he would send forth laborers 
into his harvest. Go your ways: behold, I send you forth as lambs 
among wolves. Carry neither purse, nor scrip, nor shoes; and sa- 
lute no man by the way. And into whatsoever house ye enter, 
first say, Peace be to this house. And if the son of peace be there, 
your peace shall rest upon it: if not, it shall turn to you again. 
And in the same house remain, eating and drinking such things as 
they give: for the laborer is worthy of his hire. Go not from house 
to house. And into whatsoever city ye enter, and they receive you, 
eat such things as are set before you; and heal the sick that are 
therein ; and say unto them, The kingdom of God is come nigh unto 
you. But into whatsoever city ye enter, and they receive you not, 
go your ways out into the streets of the same, and say, Even the 
very dust of your city, which cleaveth on us, we do wipe off against 
you: notwithstanding, be ye sure of this, that the kingdom of God 
is come nigh unto you. But I say unto you, that it shall be more 
tolerable in that day for Sodom than for that city. Wo unto thee, 
Chorazin! wo unto thee, Bethsaida! for if the mighty works had 
been done in Tyre and Sidon which have been done in you, they 
had a great while ago repented, sitting in sackcloth and ashes. But 
it shall be more tolerable for Tyre and Sidon at the judgment than 
for you. And thou, Capernaum, which art exalted to heaven, shall 
be thrust down to hell. He that heareth you, heareth me; and he 
that despiseth you, despiseth me; and he that despiseth me, des- 
piseth him that sent me. And the seventy returned again with joy, 
saying, Lord, even the devils are subject unto us through thy name. 
And he said unto them, I beheld Satan as lightning fall from hea- 
ven. Behold, I give unto you power to tread on serpents and scor- 
pions, and over all the power of the enemy ; and nothing shall by 
any means hurt you. Notwithstanding in this rejoice not, that the 
spirits are subject unto you, but rather rejoice because your names 
are written in heaven.” 

1. Our Lord had not only twelve apostles, but seventy or seventy- 
two disciples, to wait uponhim. The proper expression is not, other 
seventy also, as if he had formerly sent seventy others; but the ex- 
pression ought to be, seventy others also, meaning that our Lord sent 
out seventy laborers into his vineyard in addition to the twelve 
whom he had formerly sent. For after he had sent out the twelve 
to preach the kingdom of God, Luke ix, 1, 2, he sends out seventy 
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» others to go in pairs before him, to preach in every city and place 
where he was about to come. Luke x, 9. 

2. The principal difference between the apostles and the seventy 
seems to be this: that the former were to be with Christ, the latter 
were to go before him into every city and place. He sent out the 
seventy disciples to the particular places which he should visit; 
whereas the twelve had been allowed to go where they pleased, 
provided they confined their ministry to the Jews. As he had be- 
fore chosen twelve, in reference, perhaps, to the twelve tribes, he 
now chose seventy or seventy-two others, as Moses had chosen the 
seventy elders to aid him in the government of the people. Exodus 
Xviil, 19; xxiv, 1-9. 

3. They were sent on the same errand with the twelve apostles ; 
and, for aught that appears from their appointment or labors, were 
vested with the same powers. They were both sent to preach the 
gospels—they were both endowed. with the power of working mi- 
racles. As he said to the apostles, I send you forth as sheep among 
wolves, Matt. x, 16, so also said he to the seventy. As he said to 
the apostles, He that receiveth you, receiveth me, Matt. x, 40, so 
saith he to the seventy, He that heareth you, heareth me, Luke x, 
16. The same reason too was assigned for the mission of each: 
The harvest was plenteous, but the laborers were few. Hence this 
exhortation, Pray ye therefore the Lord of the harvest that he would 
(exBardan) thrust out laborers. 

4. They were sent two by two. The reasons for this may be, 
1. To teach them the necessity of concord and equality among the 
ministers of religion. 2. That in the mouth of two witnesses every 
thing might be established. 3. That they might comfort and support 
each other in performing their difficult work. 4. That the defects of 
the one might be supplied by the gifts of the other. Doddridge, after 
mentioning that the twelve were sent to the twelve tribes, observes 
in regard to the seventy, “ Thus, as it were, he divided the country 
into thirty-five lesser districts.’ Note on Lukex,1. 5, The seventy 
were publicly appointed, for so the word avede:gev means. ‘They did 
not go of their own accord; they were chosen of Christ, and pub- 
licly appointed to their mission. 

Whitby maintains that Luke and Mark were of their number, and 
that they also composed a part of the one hundred and twenty who 
were assembled on the occasion of the appointment of Matthias. 
He also mentions that their commission was renewed, so as to be 
in force after the resurrection. See his preface to Luke, and his 
notes on Luke x, 1. Others insist that their office was temporary. 
Without attempting here to decide these questions, we will barely 
state, that, in the case of the seventy disciples, the formality of ap- 
pointment and office, according to the idea of modern churches, 
cannot be found. Nevertheless, we gather some important points 
from the simple history of their appointment. The following are 
some of them :— 

1. The harvest was great, and laborers needed to reap it. 
2. The Lord of the harvest alone could send forth the laborers. 
3. Prayer was to be resorted to for the purpose of supplying the want. 

4. Christ publicly appointed these seventy, yet without any cere- 
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mony or form answering to election, imposition of hands, &c.— 
5. The persons chosen were disciples. : 

Ministerial appointment so wanting in form as that of the seventy 
disciples, would in modern times be pronounced invalid by most of 
modern churches; and that merely for want of form, though all the 
requisites of holy Scripture might be found in the candidates. 

3. The appointment of evangelists. 

Nothing can be gathered from this class of ministers to fix on a 
formal mode of ordination. Some suppose they were the same as 
the seventy disciples. If so, as we have very little, if any, formality 
in the appointment of the seventy, nothing can be collected toward 
making up a modern ordinal service from the case of the evange- 
lists, considered as the same with the seventy disciples. 

Of the evangelists Mark and Luke we have no account by which 
we can learn what were the ceremonies or formalities by which 
they were inducted into their office. There is no history giving de- 
tails respecting the ordination of Philip or Titus. The same may 
be said of Timothy, as the imposition of hands by Paul and the 
presbytery, is not sufficiently defined as belonging to ordination to 
the ministry. 

4. The ordination of elders. 

Here too, in the Scripture account of them, is an entire absence 
of those formalities of ordination, such as imposition of hands, 
elections, handing the Bible, &c., which are connected with the 
appointment of those who in modern times are called elders. It is 
impossible to collect an ordination service, answering in any toler- 
able degree to those now in use, from the accounts given in the 
New Testament. 

Paul and Barnabas ordained or appointed elders in every church 
throughout a certain district of country. The following is the 
account: “And when they had ordained them elders in every 
church, and had prayed with fasting, they commended them to the 
Lord on whom they believed,” Acts xiv, 23. In connection with 
ordination here we find no imposition of hands; and it is difficult to 
say whether prayer and fasting were connected with ordination, or 
whether these followed. At any rate, there are no ceremonies here 
used except these two, and we find one of them dispensed with, viz., 
fasting, on most occasions in modern ordinations. Here is no 
mention made of the manner in which these elders were ordained. 
» Titus was left at Crete, that he should ordain elders in every city, 
Titus i, 5. But then there is no account of imposition of hands, 
election, or any such thing; yet there are special instructions given 
in reference to their qualifications for the work whereunto they were 
called. | 

We learn that elders were appointed in all the churches, and 
yet we have no account informing us what ceremonies or forms, if 
any, were used. 

5. The ordination of deacons. 

From the account given of their appointment, Acts vi, 1-6, we 
collect these following :— 

1, Their qualifications. They must be men of honest report, full 
ef the Holy Ghost and wisdom. 
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2. They were selected, or looked out, by the disciples or private 
Christians, and set before the apostles. 

3. They were appointed or ordained by the apostles. 

4. This was done by prayer and imposition of hands. 

But, as we have already seen, the deacons, as such, were not 
ministers of the word, and therefore the form of their appointment 
is not applicable to the ministry of the word, except by analogy. 
Yet, perhaps, this analogy is sufficiently marked to apply, in the 
main, to the ministry of the word. 

V. Qualifications and character of a bishop, presbyter, pastor, or 
minister of the word. 

The Apostle Paul, in his epistles to Timothy and Titus, lays 
down with great particularity the qualifications of ministers of the 
word. He says, “This is a true saying, if a man desire the office 
of a bishop, he desireth a good work. A bishop then must be blame- 
less, the husband of one wife, vigilant, sober, of good behavior, 
given to hospitality, apt to teach; not given to wine, no striker, 
not greedy of filthy lucre ; but patient, not a brawler, not covetous ; 
one that ruleth well his own house, having the children in subjec- 
tion with all gravity; (for if a man know not how to rule his own 
house, how shall he take care of the church of God?) Not a no- 
vice, lest, being lifted up with pride, he fall into the condemnation 
of the devil. Moreover, he must have a good report of them which 
are without, lest he fall into reproach, and the snare of the devil,” 
1 Tim. iii, 1-7. The same apostle gives similar instructions to 
Titus respecting the qualifications of bishops or elders: “ For this 
cause left I thee in Crete, that thou shouldest set in order the things 
that are wanting, and ordain (xaraonccc, appoint or constitute) elders 
in every city, as I had appointed (é:erafaunv, commanded or,ordered) 
thee: if any be blameless, the husband of one wife, having faithful 
children, not accused of riot or unruly. For a bishop must be 
blameless, as the steward of God; not self-willed, not soon angry, 
not given to wine, no striker, not given to filthy lucre; but a lover 
of hospitality, a lover of good men, sober, just, holy, temperate ; 
holding fast the faithful word, as he hath been taught, that he may 
be able by sound doctrine both to exhort and convince the gain- 
sayers,” Titus i, 5-9. 

The qualifications here mentioned are indispensable to the Chris- 
tian minister. Accordingly it is said, Ae: exicxozov, a bishop must be 
blameless; or, in other words, tt is NECESSARY OF INDISPENSABLE 
that a bishop should be blameless, &c. These qualifications are so 
necessary, that no human power can dispense with them in the 
ministers of the gospel; and when persons are appointed of a dif- 
ferent character their ordination is null, because they are not 
eligible. Let us, however, examine more particularly those Scrip- 
tural canons or rules which are to regulate appointment to the 
ministry, and which no human authority can dispense with. 

Canon 1. A bishop or Christian minister must be blameless, 
avemiAnnrov ; One against whom no evil can be proved. He must 
have an irreproachable character, otherwise he could not rebuke 
sin in others. 

2.. The husband of one wife. This neither means that a bishop 
must be married, nor that he may not marry a second time; but he 
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must not be a polygamist. The doctrine which teaches the celibacy 
of the clergy is contrary to this canon. 

3. He must be vigilant, or watchful. Not sleepy or stupid, but 
watchful, circumspect, looking round to discern present advantages 
or duties, or approaching danger. A minister of Christ is to watch 
both for his own soul and the souls of his flock. 

4. He must be sober; cudpova, prudent, from cur, sound, and ¢pnv, 
the mind, a man of a sound mind; having a good understanding ; 
discreet and rational, not wild and extravagant in his thoughts, 
expectations, or purposes. 

5. He must be of good behavior ; koouov, orderly, decent, and grave 
in the whole of his appearance, carriage, and conduct. The pre- 
ceding term refers to the mind—this refers to the external manners. 
His deportment should be modest and becoming—not abrupt and 
clownish—not indifferent to the rules of decorum, or to the decencies 
of common intercourse with mankind. He should be one who de- 
means himself respectably as a citizen and a neighbor. 

6. He must be a lover of, or given to, hospitality. A lover of stran- 
gers; ready to entertain and relieve them, and to do it with cheer- 
fulness. The hospitality required in a bishop was not what is 
meant in modern times, viz., the keeping of a good table, and an 
open house for one’s friends and others; but it consisted in enter- 
taining strangers, the poor and persecuted. 

7. He must be apt to teach; é:daxtixov, one capable of teaching ; 
not only wise himself, but possessed of the gift of instructing others. 
He must have a thorough knowledge of the things he is to teach, 
and a clear manner of expressing his thoughts. “In doctrine show- 
ing incorruptness, gravity, sincerity, sound speech that cannot be 
condemned,” Titus ii, 7,8. He must be a preacher, an assiduous 
and fervent preacher. 

8. Not given to wine. Not attached to its use; abstaining from it, 
like Timothy ; and, like him, not disposed to use it, even for infirmi- 
ties, until urged by proper authority. Drunkards and moderate 
drinkers are ineligible to the ministry. 

9. No striker. Not quarrelsome, or ready to strike those who 
displease him. He must use violence to no man, but do every 
thing in a spirit of meekness, long-suffering, and love. For “the 
servant of the Lord must not strive, but be gentle toward all men,” 
2 Tim. ii, 24. He is no persecutor of those who differ from him. 

10. He must not be greedy of filthy lucre, or desirous of base gain; 
for the word a:cypoxepdnc, here used, means one attached to sordid gain, 
from aicxpoc, sordid, mean, and xepédnc, gain. He must not use base 
and unjustifiable methods to increase his revenue, nor enter into 
trade or traffic—for what would be justifiable in some would be 
unpardonable in him. He must not make his ministry subservient 
to any secular design or interest; nor resort to mean or low me- 
thods to get or save property. 

11. He must be patient ; ezcecnn, meek, gentle ; the opposite to a 
striker. One who bears provocation and insuits; enduring wrongs, 
and yielding his opinion and choice when only his own gratification 
is concerned. -Where meekness and patience do not exist, much 
evil will ensue. 

12. Not a brawler ; apayov, not contentious, or warlike ; not litigious, 
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nor ready to contend in a clamorous manner, but calm, and mode- 
rate, and dignified, even when called to contend for the truth. 

13. Not covetous ; ag:Aapvepor, not a lover of money; not desiring the 
office for the sake of the emolument. One who, having food and 
raiment for himself and those dependant on him, is content there- 
with. 'Theodoret here notes, that the apostle does not say, axrnyova, 
one who possesses nothing—for a man may possess these things, and 
yet distribute them as he ought. He who loves money will stop at 
nothing in order to obtain it. Just and unjust methods are to him 
alike, provided only they are equally productive. 

14, He must be one who ruleth well his own house ; or, who properly 
presides over and governs his own family. One that has the capa- 
city and disposition to adopt and apply sound and discreet principles 
of family government. One that has the command of his house— 
not by sternness, severity, and tyranny, but with all gravity ; govern- 
ing his house by rule, every one knowing his own place, and each 
doing his own work, and each work having the proper time assigned 
for its beginning and end. Having his children in subjection with all 
gravity. Maintaining proper dignity and seriousness in his own de- 
portment, and due subordination among his children. He must 
thus rule his house, both that he might set a good example to other 
masters of families, and give proof of his ability to preside over the 
church of God. For if a man know not how to rule his own house, so 
as to preserve due decorum in the family, where he has such natu- 
ral authority, how shall he be able to take care of, or govern in a 
proper manner, that greater and more important society, the church 
of God, in which there will be such a diversity of characters and 
dispositions? If a man’s domestic arrangements be not good, he 
should not be trusted with any branch of government, whether civil 
or ecclesiastical. Proper family government is a just emblem and 
illustration of that government which Christ has established in his 
church; and when the condition of a man’s family exposes his in- 
competency in the former case, he is not to be placed over the 
church: he wants the proper capacity for the station. 

15. Not a novice ; veodvrov, one newly grafted, or newly planted ; one 
lately converted to the faith. Such were not to be made bishops or 
presbyters; because, being yet but imperfectly instructed in the 
Christian doctrine, they were not fit to teach others. Besides, as 
their zeal, constancy, fidelity, and other graces, had not been suffi- 
ciently tried, they could have had but little authority, especially 
with the brethren of longer standing and greater experience. The 
candidate is not called a novice, according to Chrysostom and Theo- 

' doret, in respect to age; for Timothy himself, to whom he writes, 
was a youth, | Tim. iv, 12; but in respect to his knowledge of the 
faith. Lest being lifted up with pride, rvgwbec, inflated with the new 
honor conferred upon him, or the applause which frequently fol- 
lows it, he fall into the condemnation of the devil—the same into 

which the devil fell; or be guilty of the sin of self-conceit, or high- 
mindedness, for which the devil was condemned. 

16. He must have a good report of those who are without. A serious 
blemish in a man’s reputation previous to his conversion, may be a 
strong objection to his entering into the ministry, unless his conver- 
sion is so distinct and marked, and of such long continuance, as to 
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give overwhelming evidence of a thorough reformation ; and if im- 
moralities are produced after an entrance into the work of the 
ministry, there are very few cases where a return to the sacred 
office should be encouraged. 

17. Not accused of riot ; of luxury, or intemperance. A prodigal or 
riotous man is not eligible to the minister’s office; for the minister 
must be a man of such a regular life as to put to shame all attempts 
to bring such an accusation against him. 

18. Or unruly, refractory, or disobedient. A man who is ungo- 
vernable himself is not fit to govern others. The rulers in the 
church are themselves under authority; and unless they possess a 
proper spirit of obedience and submission, they will never be able to 
keep the peace and union of the church. 

19. Not self-willed ; literally, not pleasing himself. Not one who 
is determined to have his will in every thing; setting up his own 
judgment against that of all others; expecting all to pay homage to 
his understanding. The minister must not please himself, but learn 
to please all men for their good to edification. 

20. Not soon angry; un opy:dov, not irritable, petulant, ready to take 
offence at trifles. If a man cannot govern his own temper, surely 
he cannot govern the church. 

21. A pastor should be a lover of good men ; or a lover of goodness, 
or good things. He who loves goodness will be gratified at its deve- 
lopment in his fellow-men; and he will desire to associate with the 
wise and good, and will become wiser and better by such compa- 
nionship. 

22. Just, in all his dealings. 

23. Holy in heart; conformed to the image of God; for ne nan 
can be of much use in the ministry without eminent holiness. 

24. Temperate; having a just control over all his appetites and 
passions ; using with due moderation things lawful and expedient, 
and abstaining wholly from things forbidden or pernicious. 

25. Holding fast the faithful word as he hath been taught. Con- 
scientiously retaining and propagating the true doctrine according 
to the confession of faith, or the principles of the gospel, that by 
sound or salutary doctrine he may be able both to exhort believers 
to zeal and diligence in the performance of their duty, and to con- 
vince gainsayers of their error and sins. 

In looking over the foregoing twenty-five Scriptural canons, 
pointing out twenty-five qualifications of a bishop or pastor of a 
flock, it must strike every reflecting mind that all of these require- 
ments are sober and rational. The ministers, Timothy and Titus, 
and through them the ministers in all ages, are told what qualifica- 
tions to look for in candidates for the ministry of the word. They 
are not sent to investigate what no human discernment can reach ; 
the unexhibited movements of the soul. They are to look at the 
character, and to judge of what is within, from what appears 
without—to judge of the goodness or badness of the tree by its fruits. 
Freedom from vice, the possession of a good Christian character, 
and of ministerial gifts, are the proper qualifications for the ministry. 
The following general canons comprise the foregoing :-— 

First general canon. A minister must be free from scandalous 
sins; or, he must not be a wicked man. He must be free from the 
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following ten sins, and all such. He must be blameless, not given 
to wine, no striker, not attached to sordid gain, no brawler or con- 
tentious person, not covetous, not accused of luxury or riot, not 
unruly, not self-willed, not soon angry. 

Second general canon. The candidate for the ministry must 
possess, in a good degree, the Christian graces and virtues He 
must be the husband of one wife, if married, sober, of good beha- 
vior, a lover of hospitality, patient, one that ruleth well his own 
house, one that hatha good report of those without, a lover of good 
men, just, holy, temperate. 

Third general canon. He must possess ministerial gifts. He 
must be sound in doctrine, and qualified to teach, by the possession 
of that aptitude to teach necessary in a preacher and teacher. 

Fourth general canon. Hence no man is eligible to the ministers’ 
office who is immoral, irreligious, or unqualified to instruct. And, 
consequently, the laity have no authority to approve, recommend, 
or receive persons not thus qualified; the body of elders have no 
right to elect such, and persons invested with powers to ordain 
have no permission to ordain such. Hence also the ordination of 
unqualified or ineligible persons is null and void, and of no authority 
or validity in the church of God. 

INFERENCE Ist. Those ordinations of wicked, irreligious, or igno- 
rant men, that took place, and still take place, in many parts of the 
world, are invalid. Previous to the reformation from Popery, 
most of the ordinations were performed in utter disregard of the 
foregoing particular or general canons, and therefore they were 
either null or highly irregular. A large portion, too, of the ordina- 
tions in the English Church are null in like manner. Hence we 
learn the great error of those who place the regular transmission 
of the ministerial character in a mere formal ritual, when the prin- 
cipal part thereof consists in the proper qualifications of the can- 
didates ordained. 

In this matter, too, the Church of Rome proves herself to have 
embraced glaring heresy ; because she pronounces, authoritatively 
and officially, that the ordinations and ministrations of wicked men 
are valid and of authority. The ordainer and ordained, according 
to her, may both be wicked, and yet the ordination valid; though 
this is in direct opposition to the Scriptural canons delivered by 
St. Paul, by which it is required that a bishop or pastor must be 
blameless, holy, temperate, &c. 

In this matter the Church of Rome is at variance with Scripture 
and the primitive church, as any one can perceive who will read 
the quotation from Cyprian in a future page, and the following 
authoritative decisions of this church. In her twelfth canon on the 
sacraments she decides thus: 

“ Whoever shall affirm that a minister who is in a state of mortal 
sin does not perform or confer a sacrament, although he performs 
every thing that is essential to the performance and bestowment of 
it, let him be accursed.” 

(* Si quis dixerit, ministrum in peccato mortali existentem, 
modo omnia essentialia que ad sacramentum conficiendum, cone 
ferendum pertinent, servaverit, non conficere aut conferre sacra- 
mentum, anathema sit.—Concil. Trid., Ses: 13, Can. 12.) 
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In her tenth canon, or penance, she declares: 

‘Whoever shall affirm that priests living in mortal sin have not 
the power of binding and loosing, let him be accursed.” 

(* Si quis dixerit sacerdotes, qui in peccato mortali sunt, potes- 
tatem ligandi et salvendi non habere, anathema sit.—Jdem, Sess. 

14, Can. 10.) 

The Catechism of the Council of Trent also declares, “ The 
minister of the sacraments, be he good or bad, validly consecrates 
and confers the sacraments.” Catechism, p. 142. 

We leave these heretical and abominable doctrines with the 
reader, without further comment on our part. 

INFERENCE 2d. Hence also it is to be inferred that, If persons 
lose these necessary ministerial qualifications, and become vicious, or 
neglect to exercise their ministry, they forfeit their authority as 
ministers, and the church is bound formally to depose them. Hence, 
furthermore, we perceive the great error of those who permit vicious 
or unqualified pastors to retain their offices; when, according to 
Scripture, they are to be deposed. In this we perceive how far a 
church conforms to the precepts of Christ. If they permit the 
wicked to minister in holy things, they show clearly that they are 
very defective as a Church of Christ. 

Add to this, that a sound church of Christ will soon detect 
and expel the wicked or unqualified who unawares creep into 
the ministry; or if they are at first duly qualified and afterward 
apostatize, they will soon be deposed. By this we can therefore 
judge of the purity and apostolical character of a church. If she 
permit the hypocritical to enter and remain in the church, and do 
not expel the vicious, she proves herself to be corrupt to a very 
high degree. 

Fifth general canon. A course of probation or trial is required 
in order to fix upon those who are fit for the ministry, and to prevent 
the intrusion of the unqualified; unless where the Holy Ghost imme- 
diately interposes in designating the person. 

1. The first reason for this is the canon that says, a bishop or 
pastor must not be a recent convert. This, in ordinary cases, shows 
that some time ought to elapse between the conversion of the man 
and his entering on the ministry of the word. Hence he is to be 
known so as to be recommended by his fellow-disciples, as a fit 
person to minister in the word; having previously filled the office 
of deacon, or served the church in inferior offices, embraced in the 
deacon’s office, or connected with, and preparatory to, the office of 
the ministry of the word. 

2. This is clearly inferred from what is said concerning the dea- 
cons. And let these also first be proved. The words, and these also, 
show that this trial of the deacons belonged also to the higher order, 
and so it seems to have been from the beginning, where the Holy 
Ghost did not immediately interpose. 

3. In this light the primitive Christians viewed the matter, and 
practised accordingly. 

The Emperor Severus takes notice of it, as of a “ practice ob- 
served both by Jews and Christians, in order to the ordination of 
their priests, and fit to be imitated in choosing a rector or procu- 
rator of the provinces subject to the Roman government.” (* Ubi 
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aliquas valuisset vel Rectores provinciis dare, vel Procuratores, id 
est, rationales ordinare, nomina eorum preponebat, hortans popu- 
lum ut si quis quid haberet criminis, probaret manifestis Rebus— 
Dicebatque grave esse quum id Christiani et Judzi facerent in predi- 
candis Sacerdotibus qui ordinandi sunt, non fieri in provinciarum 
Rectoribus, quibus et fortune hominum committerentur et capita.—- 
Lamprid. in Vita Severi, c. 45.) 

The following extract from the 68th epistle of Cyprian, addressed 
to the clergy and people of Spain, will, I believe, give a correct view 
of the sentiments and practice which prevailed in the primitive 
church, respecting the character of ministers, and manner of 
choosing every grade of them. Though the extract is long, it is 
instructive, and will be referred to in a future page of this essay.— 
“ Ye reject the commandment of God, that you may hold your tradi- 
zon. Which things having before your eyes, and considering them 
carefully and religiously, we ought, in the ordinations of priests, 
choose those priests who are unspotted and pure, who, when offer- 
ing piously and worthily their sacrifices to God, will be heard in 
those prayers which they offer for the people of the Lord, as it is 
written, God heareth not a sinner; butif any one reveres him and 
does his will, him he heareth. Wherefore itis necessary that with full 
diligence and sincere examination those should be chosen to the 
priesthood whom God may deign to hear. Nor canthe people 
justify themselves, as free from the guilt of sin, when they commu- 
nicate with a wicked priest, and give their consent to the unjust and 
unlawful episcopacy of a president, when it is threatened by Hosea 
the prophet, and the divine censure declares, their sacrifices are 
as bread of grief ; all who eat of them are polluted ; thus teaching and 
showing that all are guilty of sin who have been contaminated with 
the sacrifice of a profane and unjust priest. In like manner, we 
find in Numbers, that Corah, Dathan, and Abiram asserted-for 
themselves the privilege of sacrificing in opposition to Aaron the 
priest. Then the Lord also commanded Moses that the people 
should separate from them, lest, being joined with these wicked 
men in their crime, they would be involved with them. Separate 
yourselves, says he, from the tabernacles of these unjust, hardened 
men, and touch none of those things which pertain to them, lest ye 
perish in their sins. Wherefore the people, obedient to the Lord’s 
precepts, and fearing God, ought to separate themselves from a 
wicked bishop, nor should they join themselves to the sacrifices of 
a sacrilegious priest, when they themselves have the power either of 
choosing worthy priests or of rejecting the unworthy. Which thing 
we also see descends by divine testimony, as a priest should be 
chosen in the presence of the people, under the eyes of all, and 
should be approved as worthy and proper by public judgment and 
testimony, as the Lord, in the Book of Numbers, commanded 
Moses, saying, Take Adron thy brother, and Eleazar his son, and 
place him on the mount before all the synagogue, and take off Aaron’s 
garment, and pui it on Eleazar his son, and let Aaron die.there. 
God commanded a priest to be constituted before the whole congre- 
gation, that is, he ordered and showed that the ordination of priests 
should uot take place otherwise than in the presence of the people, 
so that the crimes of bad men may be detected in the presence of 
Vou. X.—April, 1839. 18 
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the people, and the merits of good men may be proclaimed ; and 
that ordination is just and legitimate which is decided by the suffrage 
and judgment of all. Which thing, afterward, by divine instruc- 
tions, was observed in the Acts of the Apostles, when, in ordaining 
an apostle in the place of Judas, Peter spoke to the people. Peter 
rose in the midst of the disciples; but the number of the men was 
about one hundred and twenty. We notice that the apostles observed 
the same, not only in the ordinations of bishops and priests, but also 
in the ordinations of deacons, concerning which thing also in the 
Acts of the Apostles it is written, And the twelve called the whole 
multitude of the disciples, and said unto them. Which thing, on 
that account, was diligently and cautiously conducted, when the 
whole people was gathered together, lest any unworthy person 
should creep into the ministry of the altar or to the priest’s office. 
For unworthy persons were sometimes ordained, not according to 
the will of God, but according to human presumption; and those 
things are displeasing to God which do not proceed from legitimate 
and just ordination, for God declares by Hosea the prophet, saying, 
They made kings for themselves, but not by me. Wherefore it is 
to be diligently observed, and held from divine tradition and apos- 
tolic observance, which is also held by us, and all provinces, that, 
for the purpose of performing ordinations aright, the neighboring 
bishops of the province should convene with the people over whom 
the president is to be ordained, and the bishop is to be chosen in 
presence of the people, who know best the life of each, and hath 
seen the actions of each from intercourse with him. Which also 
we have seen done among you in the ordination cf Sabinus our 
colleague, so that the episcopate was conferred on him by the 
suffrages of the whole brotherhood, and the judgment of the bishops 
who were present, and who sent letters to you concerning him, 
when the hand was laid on him in the place of Basilides.” Speaking 
of Martial, who was deposed for immorality, as well as Basilides, 
Cyprian declares as follows: “ He also involved in heavy crimes, 
ought not hold the episcopate, as the apostle admonishes us and 
says: A bishop must be blameless, as the steward of God.” Re- 
jicitis mandatum Dei, ut traditionem vestram statuatis. Quia 
ante oculos habentes, et solicite ac religiose considerantes, in ordi- 
nationibus sacerdotum non nisi immaculatos et integros antistites 
eligere debemus, qui sancte et digne sacrificia Deo afferentes, audiri 
in precibus possint, quas faciunt pro plebis dominico in calamitate, 
cum scriptum sit: Deus peccatorem non audit; sed si quis Deum 
coluerit, et voluntatem ejus fecerit, illum audit. Propter quod 
plena diligentia et exploratione sincera oportet eos ad sacerdotium 
Dei deligi, quos a Deo constet audiri. Nec sibi plebs blandiatur, 
quasi immunis esse a contagio delicti possit, cum sacerdote pecca- 
tore communicans, et ad injustum atque illicitum prepositi sui epis- 
copatum consensum suum commodans, quando per Osee prophetam 
comminetur, et dicat censura divina: Sacrificia eorum tamquam 
panis luctus, omnes qui manducant ea, contaminabuntur, docens 
scilicet et ostendens, omnes omnino ad peccatum constringi, qui 
fuerint prophani et injusti sacerdotis sacrificio contaminati. Quod 
item in Numeris manifestari invenimus, quando Chore, et Dathan, 
et Abiron contra Aaron sacerdotem sacrificandi sibi licentiam um- 
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dicaverunt. Illic quoque per Moysem precepit Dominus, ut ab eis 
populus separetur, ne facinorosis conjunctus eodem facinore, et 
ipse perstringatur. Separamini, inquit, a tabernaculis horum homi- 
num injustorum durissimorum, et nolite tangere eaque ad eos per- 
tinent, ne simul pereatis in peccato eorum. Propter quod plebs 
obsequens preceptis dominicis, et Deum metuens a peccatore pre- 
posito separare se debet, nec se ad sacrilegi sacerdotis sacrificia 
miscere, quando ipsa maxime habeat potestatem vel eligendi dignos 
sacerdotes, vel indignos recusandi. Quod et ipsum videmus de 
divina auctoritate descendere, ut sacerdos plebe presente sub omnium 
oculis deligatur, et dignus atque idoneus publico judicio ac testimo- 
nio comprobetur, sicut in Numeris. Dominus Moysi precepit di- 
cens: Apprehende Aaron fratrem tuum, et Eleazarum filium ejus, 
et impones cos in montem coram omni synagoga, et exue Aaron 
stolam ejus, et indue Eleazarum filium ejus, et Aaron appositus 
moriatur illuc. Coram omni synagoga jubet. Deus constitui sacer- 
dotem, id est, instruit et ostendit ordinationes sacerdotales non nisi 
sub populi assistentis conscientia fieri oportere, ut plebe presente 
vel detegantur malorum crimina, vel bonorum merita predicentur, 
et sit justa et legitima, que omnium suffragio et judicio fuerit ex- 
aminata. Quod postea secundum divina magisteria observatur in 
actis apostolarum, quando de ordinandg in locum Jude apostole 
Petrus ad plebem loquitur: Surrevit, inquit, Petrus in medtis discen- 
tium fuit—autem turba hominum fere centum vigintt. Nec hoc in 
episcoporum tantum et sacerdotum, sed et, in diaconorum ordina- 
tionibus observasse apostolos animadvertimus, de quo et ipso in 
actis eorum scriptum est: Et convocaverunt, inquit, illi duodecem 
totam plebem discipulorum, et dixerunt eis. Quod utique iccirco 
tam diligenter, et caute convocata plebe tota gerebatur, ne quis ad 
altaris ministerium, vel ad sacerdotalem locum indignus abreperet : 
Ordinari enim nonnumquam indignos non secundum Dei Volunta- 
tem, sed secundum humanam presumptionem, et hec Deo displicere, 
que non veniant ex legitima et justa ordinatione, Deus ipse mani- 
festat per Osee prophetam dicens: Sibimetipsis constituerunt regem, 
et non per me. Propter quod diligenter de traditione divina, et apos- 
tolica observatione servandum est, et tenendum, quod opud nos 
quoque et fere per provincias universas tenetur, ut ad ordinationes 
rite celebrandas ad eam plebem, cui prepositus ordinatur, episcopi 
ejusdem provincie proximi quique conveniant, et episcopus deligatur 
plebe presente, que singulorum vitam plenissime novit, et unius- 
cujusque actum de ejus conversatione perspexit. Quod et apud 
vos factum videmus in Sabini college nostri ordinatione, ut de uni- 
verse fraternitatis suffragio, et de episcoporum qui in presentia 
convenerant, quique de eo ad vos literas fecerant, Judicio episcopa- 
tus ei deferretur, et manus ei in locum Basilidis imponeretur. 
Ipse quoque delictis gravibus invocatus, episcopatum tenere non 
debeat, quando et apostolus moneat et dicat. Episcopum oportet 
esse sine crimine, quasi Dei Dispensatorem. Cypri., Epist. Wirce- 
burgi, 1782, tom. L., p. 210, Epist. 68.) This extract will show that 
a severe examination took place in ordinations among the primitive 
Christians, and that a process of trial or probation was in general 
use among them. The other parts of this extract will be referred 
to afterward. 
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VII. Qualifications of deacons or ministers of tables; or those 
who fill ecclesiastical offices. 

The qualifications of these are to be collected from the account 
we have of their institution in the sixth chapter of the Acts, or in 
the particular instructions given by St. Paul to Timothy, respecting 
those who are fit persons to be employed in the office of deacons. 
According to their original institution, they were required by the 
apostles themselves to be “men of honest report, full of the Holy 
Ghost and wisdom.” The following passage of Scripture will fur- 
ther show what qualifications are required of those to be ordained 
deacons. “Likewise must the deacons be grave, not double- 
tongued, not given to much wine, not greedy of filthy lucre; hold- 
ing the mystery of the faith in a pure conscience. And let these 
also first be proved; then let them use the office of a deacon, being 
found blameless. Even so must their wives be grave, not slanderers, 
sober, faithful in all things. Let the deacons be the husband of 
one wife, ruling their children and their own houses well. For they 
that have used the office of a deacon well, purchase to themselves 
a good degree and great boldness in the faith which is in Christ 
Jesus,” 1 Tim. iii. 8-13. The following Scriptural canons respect- 
ing the qualifications of deacons are found in the foregoing portions 
of Scripture. ; 

Canon 1. The deacons must possess a character similar to that 
of the bishops or elders, as it regards moral qualifications. This 
is clearly implied by the use of the word likewise, by which we learn 
that their attainments must be similar to those of elders. 

2. They must be blameless, or irreproachable. 

3. They must be men of honest report, to whose good character 
there is authentic testimony. 

4. Full of the Holy Ghost, renewed by him, and endued with those 
graces which his influences impart. 

5. And wisdom; prudence, discretion and economy; for mere 
piety and uprightness would not be sufficient, where so many must 
be pleased, and where impartiality, frugality, and liberality must be 
observed. ; 

6. They must be grave, or serious, and venerable. 

7. Not double-tongued, deceitful, and dissembling, speaking one 
thing in one company, and another thing in another. 

8. Not given to much wine, which would render them unfit for their 
office. 

9. Not greedy of filthy lucre, which might tempt them to violate 
their engagements to the church, and appropriate its stock lodged 
in their hands to private uses, rather than to those charitable and 
ecclesiastical uses for which it was collected. 

10. Holding the mystery of the faith in a pure conscience; not 
merely asa point of speculation, but of practice; steadfast in faith, 
and holy in heart and life. They must hold the faith in a pure 
conscience, and those only should be chosen to fill any office in the 
church who are conscientious men, in the judgment of charity. 
As soundness in the faith was required of deacons, we may infer 
that they exercised the functions of teaching; but whether by 
preaching or catechising is not certain. 

11. They must first be proved. They should not be young con- 
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verts. Noman should be put into an office in the church till he 
has given full proof of his sincerity and steadfastness, by being for 
some time a consistent member of the church. 

12. They must also have good family government. 

13. They may be candidates for a higher office. For they that 
have used, discharged, the office of a deacon well, purchase to them- 
selves a good degree or step towards a higher office. This does not, 
however, apply to all deacons ; for it is they only who discharge this 
office well, or in an eminent degree, who will he eligible to the higher 
office. The deacons were chosen from the most gifted: and pious 
of the private members of the church, as is plain from the appoint- 
ment of the first seven deacons. And the deacons seem to be here 
represented as candidates for the ministry of the word. 

The following canons of a general nature are derived from the 
- foregoing :— 

Ist. Deacons, or persons filling temporal offices in the church, must be 
men free from sins, especially scandalous ones. 

2d. They must possess undoubted good moral and religious qualifica- 
tions. 

3d. They must have good gifts. 

4th. No man is eligible to fill any office in the church who is immoral, 
irreligious, or of small mental endowments. 

The conclusion to be drawn from the preceding is, that wicked, 
irreligious, and ignorant men have no right to interfere or meddle 
in any church office whatsoever. Consequently the doings of irre- 
ligious kings, princes, governors, ecclesiastical delegates, &c., have 
no authority from the word of God; but, onthe contrary, they are 
expressly prohibited to perform any church function, and are 
utterly ineligible to any church office, as trustee, steward, leader, ruling 
elder, almoner, messenger, warden, patron, or the like. In consequence 
of permitting persons unqualified to fill ecclesiastical offices, the pe- 
culiar functions of ministers of the word have been invaded, human 
policy has usurped the place of gospel principles, the doctrines of 
the gospel have been corrupted, the rules of morality have been 
perverted, church discipline has been prostrated, the wicked bare 
rule, and the righteous have been compelled to retire from their 
lawful offices in the church of God. 

On the other hand, were none but decidedly pious and gifted men 
permitted to fill any office in the church of God, primitive Chris- 
tianity would revive, and the pure religion of Christ would soon fill 
the earth. 

VIII. The ceremonials and form of ordination, as collected from the 
New Testament. 

On this point the following brief exhibition appears to us to 
comprehend what we collect from the New Testament on this 
point. 


1. The candidate for the ministry of the word must be called of 


God, or be a person eligible to this office. He must be eligible before 


he can be appointed; and he must be called of God in order to be’ 


eligible. And those called by the head of the church are those who 
are duly qualified, according to the tests of qualification and char- 
acter which God himself has laid down. These marks, rules, or 
tests, calls, or qualifications, are those which we have already spread 
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before the reader, and need not here be particularly discussed. The 
bare recital of them here will be sufficient. 

The candidate for the ministry must be free from scandalous sins. 
He must not be a wicked man. He must be one of incorrupt 
morals, both as to principle and practice. 

He must possess, in an eminent degree, the Christian graces and 
virtues. 

He must possess ministerial gifts. He must be sound in the faith 
of the gospel; well instructed in its doctrines, morals, and institu- 
tions ; and qualified to instruct, explain, defend, &c. 

And consequently persons not possessed of these qualifications 
are not called of God, are not eligible to the minister’s office. No 
people are permitted to approve or recommend them for ministers, 
or receive them as such. No body of ministers have any right to 
elect them to the minister’s office, or to permit them to exercise it, if 
they are by any means obtruded into it. No ordainers, whether 
episcopal, prelatical, popish, presbyterial, congregational, &c., have 
any authority to consecrate or induct such persons into the min- 
ister’s office. A minister of the gospel, says the Book, must be 
blameless,— must be a good man,— must be sound in the faith, instructed 
in the truths and apt to teach them. None may, in the church of 
Christ, send the wicked to preach righteousness, the profane to 
deliver lessons of piety, the drunken to give examples of tem- 
perance, the impure to inculcate holiness. The thing is unwise ; the 
accomplishment of such an end would be impossible. Precisely 
the contrary effects would be produced. Nor can men, inexpe- 
rienced and unpracticed in the religion of Christ, be employed in 
delivering lessons on experimental religion, or growth in grace, in 
holiness, in meekness, sobriety, &c. Nor can all the skill of man 
make him a teacher who has not first learned, and who has no 
natural aptitude for teaching. Here, then, is a Scriptural barrier 
against the appointment to the ministry of the wicked, the inexpe- 
rienced in religion, or those who are not qualified instructors. 
Appointments or ordinations made in opposition to these great 

Scriptural cANons are null and void. In such a case God has given 
no permission or authority to ordain; nay, he has expressly forbidden 
the ordination of such. It is, therefore, profane and sacrilegious in 
the people to approve or receive bad or unqualified ministers ; the 
true ministers must not elect them, and ordainers have the prohi- 
bition of God against inducting them into the ministry. 

The plain result is, that in all those cases where ineligible persons 
were put into the ministry, their ordinations were null and void. 
The ordinations of the greater part of the Romish clergy are invalid. 
The same may be said in regard to a large number of ordinations 
among Protestants. Hence the boast of the Successionists is over- 
turned, as the succession can only be through good and qualified 
men. To claim apostolical succession, where the outward ritual 
has been put in the place of indisputable ministerial qualifications, 
is foolish in the extreme. And this same substitution of a doubt- 
ful rite for indispensable Scriptural qualifications, is the only support 
of the scheme on which this succession is based. If God, in his 
word, had not taught us especially, and by his Spirit called and qual- 
ified men, to prove the rashness and folly of this scheme, pure 
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religion would soon be banished from the earth. But God has a 
controversy with it, and it cannot stand. 

2. A course of trial or probation is necessary to be observed in ordi- 
nation. This was expressly enjoined, as we have already seen, 
both in respect to pastors and deacons. The primitive church in 
her purest days observed it cautiously. The reason of the thing 
demands it, as by this means those who are called of God are 
discovered and chosen, and ineligible persons are manifest and 
rejected. Great benefits arise to the church from the observance 
of this regulation, and serious evils have been produced by neglect- 
ing it. As to the length of time during which it is to continue, as 
well as the manner of regulating it, the prudential regulations of 
the church will easily fix these, provided the great leading Scriptu- 
ral canons are observed. For instance, when it will be seen that 
the person lives blamelessly, acts piously, has become qualified to 
instruct others, and possesses those marks of a divine call already 
brought to view—and all this for such a length of time, and under 
such circumstances, as to prove satisfactorily that the candidate is 
a proper person to be inducted into the ministry—then he may be 
formally intrusted with the minister’s office. 

3. The approbation, election, or recommendation of his fellow-Chris- 
tians is an important part of a Scriptural ordination to the ministry. 

In the case of Matthias the apostle, the disciples or private 
Christians chose or elected two, and proposed them to the apostles 
as fit persons, either of whom they recommended as qualified to fill 
the place of Judas. The very fact, too, of their choosing two, when 
one only was to be appointed, shows that there was a controlling 
power in the apostles to decide which was the more proper person. 
The apostles, however, decided by an immediate appeal to God, 
through the lot and prayer. Still it seems to be conceded, that it 
was the province of the disciples, or private church members, to 
choose and recommend fit persons to fill the principal office in the 
church. Inthe case in hand they were limited in their choice, as 
the persons to be chosen must, by divine authority, be of the dis. 
ciples, and such disciples too as had companied with the apostles all 
the time that the Lord Jesus went out and in among them, from the bap- 
tism of John to the ascension, so that he might be a witness with the 
other apostles of the resurrection, Acts i, 21. ‘Thus they were limited 
in their choice to those only who were disciples, and to such of 
these as had been constant companions of Christ, and eye-witnesses 
of his public ministry, his death, resurrection, and ascension. 

In the instance, too, of the appointment of deacons, the multitude 
of the disciples, or private members of the church, were called upon 
by the apostles to select, or look up, from among themselves, seven 
men, of honest report, full of the Holy Ghost and wisdom. Ac- 
cordingly they chose seven, and set them before the apostles ; that is, 
they chose them, and recommended them to the apostles as fit per- 
sons to be appointed deacons. Here too the disciples were limited 
in two respects: 1. They were not permitted to choose the deacons 
from any other class of men except from the disciples; and they 
were limited even in this, that those of their choice should be per- 
sons “of honest report, full of the Holy Ghost and wisdom.” Thus 
the divine precept limited them to the disciples, and to disciples 
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possessing certain qualifications. 2. The apostles had a negative 
on their choice. 

Accordingly, this practice of the disciples, in-the appointment of 
an apostle and deacons, seems to have obtained generally in the 
apostolic age. Ananias and the disciples of Damascus were the 
honored instruments in the hand of God to instruct, approve of, 
and introduce St. Paul, both into the church and the ministry of the 
word. Under their direction he was converted, and directed and 
encouraged to prosecute his ministry. This, however, was not 
done with the same formalities observed in the cases of Matthias 
and the deacons.. As if God would teach us, that human rituals, or 
any rituals, do not enter into the essence of spiritual things. 

Although the narrative of the apostolic epistles and the Acts does 
not furnish us with details to enable us to decide from the words 
that, in ordaining to the ministry, the people always approved and 
recommended the candidates, yet we have good reason to believe 
that this was a general observance in the days of the apostles. We 
have three prominent cases in the instances of Paul, Matthias, and 
the seven deacons. There are several passages of Scripture which 
imply it. There are several of the canons to be observed in ordain- 
ing ministers that require such approbation and recommendation ; 
and the practice which immediately followed the days of the apos- 
tles confirms this as the sense of all sober men. Nor do the 
powers exercised by the apostles, by Timothy or Titus, or by 
others authorized by them, require a contrary mode of proceeding. 
Because the apostles themselves, in the two cases already adduced, 
where they exercised too their highest apostolical function, had re- 
course to the consent, election, and recommendation of the people. 
We may justly infer, too, that the plenary powers exercised by 
Timothy and Titus at Ephesus and in Crete, required that the con- 
sent of the pious should be had in selecting men to the ministry. 

Hence, as was just said, the primitive church carefully observed 
this in the selection of ministers and deacons. This appears from 
the extract given from Cyprian. From this we learn that the peo- 
ple, who knew the men, were to judge whether they were persons 
of good moral standing, and possessed of such gifts as, in their opi- 
nion, were required in the minister. -A perusal of the extract will 
present this in a clear light. 

It is proper to observe here, that the choice of the people in this 
case is not left to a mere arbitrary decision. They have no power 
to make ministers. They can only, according to Scriptural rules, 
ascertain who are called of God; and when they ascertain this, 
they are to recommend or approve of them as fit persons to be 
appointed by the pastors to minister in holy things. 

We must also note here, that it is only the true disciples of Christ, 
or pious Christians, who are the electors or recommenders of mi- 
nisters. The wicked and irreligious are not members of the church 
—are not disciples, and therefore are not allowed to act in the 
choice of ministers. If it happen that the wicked and irreligious 
bear rule in any church, then it proves that this is not a church of 
Christ; it is the synagogue of Satan. The pious only are members, 
and they only are true electors in the case in hand. Hence, when 

discipline is neglected, and the wicked rule, the appointments made 
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by such are null and void. Consequently, at an early age in the 
church, when popular elections of corrupt men governed the church, 
the elections of bishops became scenes of tumult. To remedy this, 
the clergy, in the place of reforming or expelling their wicked 
church members, deprived the pious of the right of suffrage in re- 
commending pastors. This gave rise to other abuses, and contri- 
buted its share to the prostration of primitive Christianity ;—or 
rather, perhaps, it was one of the first-fruits of negleeting the Scrip- 
tural discipline which recognizes those only as members of the 
church, or catechumens, who have the form of godliness and are 
seeking the power of it. So dangerous is it to overlook the plain 
Scriptural canons or rules given for our direction. And this be- 
comes ten-fold worse when a mere unauthorized form is put in the 
place of ministerial qualifications or Scriptural attainments. 

4. The election, choice, appointment, or approval of the ministers con- 
nected with the candidate, is a Scriptural element of ordination to the 
ministry. 

We find that the eleven apostles were particularly concerned in 
the appointment of Matthias. The twelve ordained or appointed 
the seven deacons. whom the disciples chose and recommended. 
Barnabas first, and then the other apostles, received St. Paul, and 
gave him the right hand of fellowship, when they had been assured 
that he was truly called to the work, and the works of an apostle 
had been performed by him. Even when Paul and Barnabas were 
appointed to a certain work, the prophets and teachers, under the 
direction of the Holy Ghost, separated Paul to the work whereunto 
he had been called—to wit, that he might preach among the Gen- 
tiles of a certain district of country. Paul and Barnabas ordained 
elders in every city throughout a portion of Asia. 

From what has been said, it will also appear that they had the 
right of controlling or rejecting nominations made by the people. 
So that if persons, not possessing the true qualifications, were by 
any means nominated or recommended for the ministry, they could 
reject such as ineligible to the ministry of Christ. __ 

Nor can we believe that they, any more than the people, could 
lawfully elect or choose to the ministry those who were disqualified 
for its duties. In this they had no power to choose. They could 
discern who was the man whom God chose, but they could not 
choose a wicked, ignorant, or irreligious man to be a minister of 
Christ. A departure from this has been the source of innumerable 
evils in the church of God. The choice of God must precede the 
selection or recognition of man. 

5. The ceremonies and rites to be used in ordination. 

(1.) Naming, numbering, or putting on the list of ministers. This 
seems to be all the formality used by our Lord. After he had 
chosen or selected his apostles from the disciples, he placed, or 
numbered, or enrolled them among his ministers. So our Lord suc- 
cessively enrolled from among his disciples til] he had the number 
twelve on his list. Hence it is said of Judas, that he was numbered 
with the apostles, Acts i, 17. And when Matthias was chosen, the 
same expression is used ; for after the lots were cast, and the choice 
fell on Matthias, it is said, “He was NuMBERED with the eleven 
apostles,” Acts i, 26. Connected with this was calling or naming 
Vou, X.—<aApril, 1839. 19 
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them. So those whom Christ chose to preach, he called them 
by the name of apostles. This seems to be all the appointment, or 
consecration, or election which the first apostles received; they 
were selected by our Lord from among the disciples, were named 
apostles or missionaries, and were numbered or put on the list of 
such. This same practice seems to mingle itself with the appoint- 
ments to the ministry which took place after the resurrection. So 
it appears the Jews appointed their elders, by merely calling or 
naming them Rabbi. The want of form in many of the appoint- 
ments referred to or mentioned in the New Testament can be 
accounted for in no other way, than that their ceremonials were 
very little else than merely naming and numbering the persons with 
the ministers already appointed. 

(2.) Thelot. ‘This was appealed to in the case of Matthias alone; 
and though its use is of divine and apostolic origin, it is entirely 
disused in selecting for the ministry. We can account for this only 
in this way: that when a call from God began to be overlooked in 
ordaining ministers, and when human election was mostly substi- 
tuted for the choice of heaven, the lot was rejected because it was 
an immediate appeal to God. We think, however, there is now no 
need to recur to its use, though this might be done with nearly as 
much Scriptural authority as to use imposition of hands. 

(3.) Fasting was sometimes associated with ordination. Its use 
cannot be objected to; yet it cannot enter into the essence of Scrip- 
tural ordination. 

(4.) Prayer. This seems to have been of general use in selecting 
ministers. It may be considered justly as the principal part of the 
ceremony, as imposition of hands itself is little else than a form of 
prayer. It is only when prayer is used as a charm or spell that it 
becomes objectionable. 

(5.) Imposition of hands. It has been already shown that this cere- 
mony was not used in appointing the principal ministers of the New 
or Old Testament, and that it was used only in ordaining deacons, 
or ministers of tables. It might, without invalidity or irregularity, 
be disused by the church. Yet it is appropriate and significant, and 
may be used to advantage when stripped of the garb of incantation 
with which it has been for the most part invested. 

6. The ordainer or consecrator. 

This has been the great stumbling-stone of those who have made 
ordination to consist principally of forms. 

(1.) True Christian people, approving, testifying, or recommend- 
ing candidates, are the first actors in ordination. This appears 
evident from what has been said. 

(2.) The elders or pastors, electing, or choosing proper persons, 
take part in ordination. We have not room to enlarge here on this 
head; yet, from what has been written respecting the elders or 
pastors, this too must be a settled point in the estimation of candid 
persons. 

(3.) Those delegated by the church to appoint persons formally 
in behalf of the church are actors in this matter. These are pres- 
byters or bishops, chosen by the body of presbyters to separate 
formally those whom the laity recommend, and whom the presby- 
ters elect. Our limits here do not allow us to enlarge. 
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(4.) Hence ordination is the joint work of the people, pastors, 
and superintendents of the church, in which a person duly qualified 
is separated for the work of the ministry, in some formal Scriptural 
form, accompanied with prayer. 

We say it is to be accompanied with prayer, because this refers 
the choice to God. Prayer was always used in all kinds of appoint- 
ments to the ministry, and the’ absence of it would involve the 
charge of irreligion. 

That some kind of form may be used, because, in all the cases 
we have an account of, with any circumstantiality, a formal process 
has been observed. Our Lord appointed his apostles by naming 
and numbering, or enrolling them; Matthias was chosen by lot, and 
then numbered or enrolled; or the deacons’ hands were imposed, 
accompanied with prayer. Thus some form was used; yet the 
forms did vary from each other in those cases recorded in Scripture. 
The form is not essential. Whatever Scriptural form the church 
approves of ordinarily ought to be observed. 

The person must be duly qualified. On this enough has been said. 

Ordination, in the foregoing definition, is said to be a joint work of 
the people, pastors, and special officers of the church. If the will 
or judgment of the people be overlooked, there is a great irregu- 
larity in the ordination, though we would not say the ordination is 
invalid, provided the candidate was duly qualified. When special 
officers, as bishops or selected elders, are not chosen to ordain, 
there is great want of formality and regularity ; yet we would not 
maintain that an ordination of a proper person chosen by the people 
or elders was therefore invalid. If the body of elders connected 
with the candidate do not act in the case, then there is a very serious 
irregularity, which approaches to an invalidity. Hence those ordi- 
nations made by the Church of Rome by their prelates, without the 
joint acts of people or presbyters, are highly irregular, and most of 
them are absolutely invalid, because of the ineligibility of the candi- 
dates. The same may be said of the ordinations of the English 
Church, where neither people nor elders were consulted. Thus in- 
validity or irregularity, or both, are chargeable to a very great extent 
against the ordination both of Romish and Protestant Successionists. 
Their ordinations for Scriptural character are not to be compared 
with the ordinations of those who select pious and gifted men, by 
the recommendation of the people, the election of the pastors, and 
by such special officers whom they may see fit to intrust with the 
formal consecration, whatever Scriptural form may be used on the 
occasion. | 

Had we time and space, we could advantageously prove that 
ordination to the ministry in the Methodist Episcopal Church, as 
well as among the Wesleyan Methodists, may safely challenge 
comparison with the ordination practiced by any branch of the Suc- 
cessionists, whether Protestant or popish, and be a large gainer by 
the examination. This, however, may be attempted at a future 
time. It might also be a matter of some curiosity to present before 
the reader the ordinals of Exclusionists, as their notorious defects 
would serve to show how much they have departed from Scripture 
and antiquity. Perhaps this also may be attempted at a future 
period, if life, health, and opportunities permit. 
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WE now proceed to the history and eatent of the practice of 
single combats. 

In this part of the éssay it will appear that edicts have been 
published and laws enacted for and against this custom, by kings, 
popes, and councils; and that in some countries it has been much 
more frequently resorted to than in others. The canon law, drawn 
from the writings of the ancient doctors, the decrees of councils, 
and the letters of popes, was almost invariably against it. 

The first ordinance we meet with in opposition to dueling pro- 
ceeded from the third council of Valence or Valentia, in Dauphine, 
which was composed of the clergy of Arles, Vienne, and Lyons, 
headed by Remi, the archbishop of the latter city, in 855. This 
body of ministers decreed, that if any person killed another in single 
combat, he should be forthwith excommunicated; and that he who 
was thus slain should not be favored with a Christian burial. 

The next edict against this superstitious trial came from Pope 
Nicholas the First, commonly called the Great, who obliged Louis 
II., one of the emperors of the west, to perform the duties of a 
groom, in 862. It was in substance like the other. On this occa- 
sion the good bishop, or successor of Peter, gravely maintained that 
the example of David and Goliah was not a sufficiently conclusive 
reason to justify these combats. 

This decree of his holiness was followed by another from the 
Emperor Otho I., who ascended the throne of the German empire 
in 936, and died in 973. But this sovereign was in favor of duel- 
ing; and perhaps no prince by any law ever promoted this evil 
more successfully. It had been customary before his time, during 
several centuries, for every person to choose the law by which he 
wished to be governed and judged, and he might signify this prefer- 
ence publicly. ‘There were several codes of laws in existence in 
the imperial dominions, as that of the Romans, the Burgundians, 
the Lombards, and others, either of which might be selected by an 
individual as the rule of his actions. But Otho ordained, contrary 
to the established usage of the country, and without regard to the 
predilection of his subjects for any particular legal code, that all 
persons, without exception, should thenceforth submit to the edicts 
which had been issued in reference to the trials by duel or battle. 
See Robertson’s Charles V., vol. i, p. 354. 

Saxo, the grammarian, a Danish historian of the twelfth century, 
who is good authority on this subject, states that dueling had been 
abolished in Denmark as early as A.D. 981. Yet this trial, in the 
course of time, was again practiced in that country, until it was 
finally abrogated, according to Dr. Clarke and others, by Christian 
III., who began his reign in 1535. 
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The first decrees we meet with against this ordeal in England 
were passed by Henry the First, who died in 1135. Little, however, 
was accomplished by a law so imperfect. He merely prohibited 
these trials in civil questions of a petty character. 

Henry the Second, in the former part of his reign, which began 
in 1154, introduced into his realm, with the consent of the parlia- 
ment, the alternative of the grand assize. This was a species of 
trial by jury; and before it was adopted the single combat was the 
only trial in writs of right among the English. After this the tenant 
could choose either the jury or battle. See Blackstone, book iii, p. 
341. This was acknowledged by the ablest jurists to have been a 
great improvement in the law, and a great preventive of judicial 
dueling. 

Sir Henry Spelman, in his Glossary, speaks of grants which were 

made to the bishops and clergy to make use of the trial by the 
sword, as well as by fire and water, in the days of King John, who 
was elevated to the throne in 1199. “Judicium ferri, aqua, et 
ants.” 
“The last instances we have in the history of England, in which 
the trial by battle was awarded, are the following :—One was in 
1571, in the thirteenth year of Queen Elizabeth. This was waged 
in the Court of Common Pleas at Westminster, and was to be con- 
ducted under the inspection of the judges of that court. The lists 
were marked out, as was customary, about sixty feet square; the 
judges. attended in their scarlet robes, and all the usual ceremonies 
of such occasions were observed: but the good queen wisely inter- 
posed her authority, stopped the proceedings, and the matter was 
compounded. Spel. Gloss. voc. compus, p. 103; Robertson, vol. i, p. 
358; Blackstone, book iii, p. 338. 

In the seventh of Charles the First, 1631, a judicial combat was 
appointed in the court of chivalry and honor, in the painted cham- 
ber at Westminster, between Donald Lord Rea, or Rhee, appellant, 
and David Ramsay, Esq., defendant. The high constable and earl 
marshal of England were commissioned by his majesty to preside 
at the trial. The day of trial was announced by these officers; and 
the parties were to appear with a spear, a long sword, a short 
sword, and a dagger. But before the time had arrived the king 
prorogued the combat to a further day; and finally revoked the 
commission, and accommodated the quarrel. See the last authori- 
ties above, and Chitty’s note (2) in Blackstone, book iv, p. 348. An- 
other instance occurred in 1638. Rushworth’s Observations on the 
Statutes, p. 240. 

The law authorizing these singular trials continued in force in 
Great Britain until 1817-18, when it was abolished both in civil and 
criminal cases by the fifty-ninth parliament of George the Third; 
and yet dueling, in its modern acceptation, has prevailed to an 
alarming extent in England during the last and the beginning of the 
present centuries. According to Mr. Buckingham, who delivered 
an address in parliament on the subject of providing by law for the 
more effectual suppression of dueling, one hundred and seventy-three 
were fought by British subjects, from 1760 to 1820. In these “ af- 
fairs of honor,” some of the most distinguished men in the nation 
weye included; such as Canning, Pitt, Fox, and Sheridan, Lords 
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Castlereagh, Shelburn, Townsend, and Lauderdale, and the Dukes 
of York, Richmond, and Norfolk, with many others. 

Eugenius III., who was made pope in 1145, confirmed the edicts 
in favor of duels previously in existence, and declared officially that 
the ancient and established custom of single combat must be ob- 
served. This was the successor of St. Peter, and the vicar of Jesus 
Christ! 

But Frederick I. and IJ. both opposed it by enacting laws 
against it, in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. 

Pope Alexander III., who occupied the papal chair from 1159 to 
1181, and who was more beloved by his subjects and respected by 
the world than his predecessor Eugenius, interposed also against 
these combats, and was followed in his pious effort in 1194 by 
Celestine IIT. 

But in no country on earth was this practice of fighting out quar- 
rels more positively interdicted, and nowhere had it, nevertheless, 
a more extensive sway, than in chivalrous, Catholic, infidel 
France. 

Louis VIL., surnamed the Young, following the example of Henry 
I. of England, issued an edict in 1168, bv which these trials were 
forbidden in all civil causes of minor impoi<ance, and limited in 
criminal cases to five offences—treason, rape, murder, house-burn- 
ing, and theft. These restrictions were afterward entirely abolished 
by Louis IV., the tutelar saint of the nation, and author of the fa- 
mous pragmatic sanction. But this law was confined in its opera- 
tions to his own dominions or territories, and did not exert its 

influence on those parts of the kingdom which belonged to the 
powerful vassals of the crown. Soon after, however, they were 
likewise forbidden by the Counts d’Auvergne and Poicton, and a 
few other barons. 

These trials were at first prohibited, and again partially restored, 
in 1303-6, by Philip the Fair, and grandson of the preceding. He 
restricted them to treason, rape, and house-burning, and prescribed 
the several rules and ceremonies to be observed by the combatants. 
The evil existed to a fearful extent during the reign of this prince. 
He appeared to think that, by confining this custom to a few cases 
which but seldom occurred, it might be gradually abolished, and 
the desired object finally gained. But he ought to have known that 
that object could only be accomplished, as the reformation of the 
drunkard can alone be effected, on the total abstinence principle. 

The king reserved the right of challenge to himself, and forbade 
it to all others. If, in considering the offense of the accused, and 
the circumstances of the case, a duel was by him thought justifiable, 
a challenge was accordingly authorized, and the parties met and 
settled the difficulty, 

Honorable dueling prevailed more dreadfully in France in the 
time of Henry IV. than during the reign of any other monarch. A 
computation was made by Leominia in 1607, by which it appears, 
that in the first eighteen years of Henry, from 1589 to the preced- 
ing date, four thousand Frenchmen had fallen in single combats! 
This is almost incredible, but most probably correct. 

Three reasons may be assigned for this epidemic character of the 
dueling mania in the time of Henry the Great:— 
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(1.) It is well known that this prince, from the death of Henry 
IIL. to nearly the close of his own life, had been engaged in several 
very sanguinary wars. Inured to scenes of carnage, the sight of 
blood, and the death of his subjects, ceased at length to produce the 
ordinary effect upon his mind. He could hear of the most horrible 
conflicts, and look upon the fields of battle, covered with the bodies 
and clotted gore of the dead, with but little emotion. The conse- 
quence was, he became almost insensible to the crying evil, which 
some of his best friends and wisest counselors wished him to re- 
move. Edicts were indeed published and registered after his chief 
advisers had earnestly solicited them; but they were only as the 
morning cloud or the early dew. There is a vast difference between 
enacting a law for the prohibition of evil, and enforcing obedience 
to that law by vigorously inflicting on the offender the penalty by 
which it is sanctioned. Laws have been passed by the kings of 
France, and by almost every government on earth, for the preven- 
tion of dueling; but the infamous duelist has been permitted to 
trample them under his feet, with the blood of his victim, with im- 
punity ! 

(2.) Another reason for the universal dominion of this custom in 
the reign of Henry is this:—The preceptor assigned him by his 
mother the queen of Navarre, who was,very anxious about his edu- 
cation, was La Gaucherie, a man of extensive erudition, but a rigid 
predestinarian in principle. His religious views naturally became 
strongly tinctured with the characteristic peculiarities of his teacher's 
faith, Hence he was fully persuaded in his own mind, that God 
had predetermined the occurrence of every event that comes to 
pass. If therefore a duel was fought, and one or both of the parties 
were killed, not only was the combat itself, but the death of the vic- 
tim, in the opinion of the prince, according to the will of Heaven. 
Why then, he might consistently reason, should I interpose the arm of 
my authority to hinder that which was foreordained by God himself? 

(3.) A third reason is, duels were generally fought by persons in 
high life, by princes and nobles; and from them the practice was 
copied by the plebeian. These individuals theréfore, enjoying, as 
they often do, the favor of the king, and being of importance to the 
welfare of the government, easily obtained a royal pardon, though 
guilty of murder, and under sentence of death. And if mercy is 
extended to the rich and influential, and not to the inferior subject, 
the rebellion of the populace frequently follows as the unhappy 
result. In duels the law should be no respecter of persons; or, if 
any, it ought rather to be in favor of the very dregs of society: the 
greater the man, the more prompt and signal should be the punish- 
ment. 

Henry IV., at Blois, in June, 1602, ordained that dueling should 
be considered high treason, and that death should be inflicted on 
the disobedient. By this law the power was conferred on the con- 
stables and marshals of France, for the first time, to prevent mea- 
sures of violence, and to have the injury sustained by either party 
speedily and prudently repaired. When this edict was registered, 
the French parliament restricted its influence to those combats 
alone which arose from a principle of honor, falsely so called, and 
all other crimes were excepted ’ 
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In 1609 the same monarch issued another edict against this relic 
of barbarism, in an extraordinary council called for the purpose, at 
Fontainbleau. In this council the duke of Sully, the confidential 
adviser of Henry, gave a particular account of the origin of duels, 
and of the forms and customs of single combat in different countries. 
See Memoirs of the Duke of Sully, vol. iv, p. 370. 

The edict of Henry on this occasion was nearly similar to the for- 
mer of 1602. Those who thought themselves wounded in a point of 
honor, were obliged to consult the French marshals or their lieuten- 
ants, who had auihority to investigate the case, and appoint a repara- 
tion of injuries. If the person refused to apply to the proper officer 
of the land, and persisted to determine the righteousness of his cause 
by force of arms, and his antagonist failed to take his life, he was to 
be branded with infamy, lose his nobility, if a noble, and, in some 
instances, suffer death. 

It is spoken to the praise of Louis XIV., that he exerted all his 
influence to prevent dueling in the bounds of his kingdom. And 
while his effurts were blessed with remarkable success, they are 
worthy of all imitation by every government on earth. 

The last duel, of a judicial character, and of any note, was fought 
before Henry II. in the year 1547, between Jarnac and Chastaignerie. 
As it is noticed by different authors, which may be consulted by the 
reader, no particular account of it will be necessary here. 

Michael Paliwologus, who was emperor of the East in 1259, and 
put an end to the empire of the Latins, ordained that trials by ordeal 
and single combat should be forthwith abolished throughout his domin- 
ions. But before he was elevated to his high office, he offered to 
engage in a duel himself; yet it is evident he did not expect the 
interference of God. ‘This we learn from a pleasant story recorded 
of this monarch by Gibbon, in his “ Decline and Fall,” &c., vol. iv, 

. 218. 
a Under the reign of Justice and Vataces, a dispute arose between 
two officers, one of whom accused the other of maintaining the he. 
reditary right of the Pazlologi. The cause was decided according to 
the new jurisprudence of the Latins, by single combat: the defendant 
was overthrown ; but he persisted in declaring that himself alone was 
guilty, and that he had uttered these rash and treasonable speeches, 
without the approbation or knowledge of his patron. Yet a cloud of 
suspicion rested upon the innocence of the future emperor: he was 
still pursued by the whispers of malevolence; and a subtle courtier, 
the archbishop of Philadelphia, urged him to accept the judgment of 
God in the fiery proof of the ordeal. Three days before the trial the 
patient’s arm was inclosed in a bag, and secured by the royal signet ; 
and it was incumbent on him to bear a red hot ball of iron three 
times from the altar to the rails of the sanctuary, without artifice and 
without injury. Pazlologus eluded the dangerous experiment with 
sense and pleasantry. ‘lama soldier,’ said he, ‘and will boldly enter 
the lists with my accusers; but a layman, a sinner like myself, is not 
endowed with the gift of miracles. Your piety, most holy prelate, 
may deserve the interposition of Heaven, and from your hands I will 
receive the fiery globe, the pledge of my innocence.’ The archbishop 
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stared; the emperor smiled; and the absolution or pardon of Michael 
was approved by new rewards and new services.” 

I shall only further observe on the extent of this evil in past ages, 
that Madox declares, in his History of the Exchequer, vol. , p. 349, 
that trials of this description were so frequent in England, that fines 
paid on these occasions made no inconsiderable branch of the king’s 
revenue. It was so universal that none were exempt from it but 
ecclesiastics, priests, monks, and ladies, together with those who were 
physically defective, or under twenty-one, or over sixty years of age. 
But even all these, if they desired to respect their character and main. 
tain a pure reputation, were required to procure a champion to fight 
in their place. 

The next part of the subject, now to be briefly discussed, embraces 
the principal ceremonies and rules by which this species of trial was 
preceded and regulated. The laws of combat were nearly similar in 
Spain, England, France, Germany, and other countries of Europe. 
‘Phey differed however in a few circumstances, according to the fancies 
of those in authority. For instance, it was unlawful, for many years, 
to permit this trial to take place in any other parts of Germany than 
in Witzburg, in Franconia; and in Usbach and Hall, in Swabia. It 
also seems that he who yielded to his adversary, on receiving a wound, 
was esteemed infamous; he could not afterward hold any office, wear 
@ weapon, mount a horse, or cut his beard; but he who died, gallantly 
defending himself, was honorably buried. This, in general, was not 
the case in France; the vanquished, dead or alive, was either hung or 
burned. 

The following account of proceeding on such occasions is abridged 
from Blackstone and others :— 

When the tenant in a writ of right pleaded that he had more right 

to hold than the demandant had to recover, and offered to prove it by 
the body of his champion, if the tender was accepted by the demand. 
ant, the champion, in the first place, was produced, and threw down 
his glove as a gage or pledge, and thus waged or stipulated battle with 
the champion of the demarndant; who, by taking up the gage or glove, 
promised on his part to accept the challenge. After this, generally, 
the champions, especially where they were allowed in criminal cases, 
were both taken into safe custody until the day appointed by the 
judge. 
3 piece of ground was then measured out, sixty feet square, inclosed 
with lists; and on one side was a court erected for the judges of the 
court of common pleas; and also a bar prepared for the sergeants at 
law. Early in the morning a proclamation was made for the parties 
and their champions; who were introduced by two knights, and 
dressed in a coat of armor, with red sandals, barelegged from the 
knee downward, bareheaded, and with bare arms to the elbows, 
Their weapons were batons, or staves of an ell long, and four-cornered 
leathered targets. In the military court they fought with swords and 
lance, according to Spelman and Rushworth; and in France gentle. 
men were armed at all points. 

The champion of the tenant then took his adversary by the hand, 
and made oath that the tenements in dispute were not the right of the 
demandant ; and the champion of the latter swore in the same manner 
Vout. X.—April, 1839. 20 
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that they were. Next an oath against sorcery and enchantment was 
taken, in a form similar to this: Hear this, ye justices, that I have 
this day neither eaten nor drunk any thing, nor have upon me any 
enchantment, sorcery, or witchcraft, whereby the law of God may be 
abased, or the law of the devil exalied. So help me God and his saints. 

The buttle was then begun, and the combatants were’ bound to 
fight until the stars appeared in the evening. If the champion of the 
tenant could defend himself thus long, the tenant gained his cause ; if 
not, he lost it. This was declared either when one of the parties died, 
which in civil cases happened but seldom, or when he pronounced the 
word craven, by which we are to understand that he yielded the point 
and craved mercy. Whenever this was done, that champion was always 
esteemed an infamous perjured person, and could never be a juror or a 
witness in any cause. 

The manner of waging battle upon appeals was nearly the same as 
in a writ of right: only the oaths of the two combatants were much 
more striking and solemn. The appellee pleaded not guilty, and threw 
down his glove, and declared he would defend the saine by his body ; 
the appellant then took up the glove, and replied that he was ready to 
make good the appeal, body for body. ‘Thereupon the appellee took 
the book in his right hand, and in his left the right hand of his antago- 
nist, and swore to this effect: Hear this, O man, whom I hold by 
the hand, who callest thyself John, by the name of baptism, that I, 
who call myself ‘Thomas, by the name of baptism, did not feloniously 
murder thy father William by name, nor am in any way guilty of the 
said felony. So help me God and the saints; and this I will defend 
against thee by my body as this court shall award. 

To which the appellant replied, holding the Bible and his antago- 
nist’s hand, in the same manner as the other: Hear this, O man, 
whom I hold by the hand, who callest thyself Thomas, by the name 
of baptism, that thou art perjured; because that thou didst feloniously 
murder my father William by name; so belp me God and the saints; 
and this I will prove against thee by my body as this court shall award. 

The battle was then fought with the same weapons, the same solem- 
nity, the same oath against amulets and sorcery, that are used in the 
civil combat. If the accused was so far vanquished that he could not 
or would not fight any longer, he was sentenced to be hung immediately. 
If, on the other hand, he k.lled the appellant, or maintained the fight 
from the rising to the setting of the sun, he was acquitted. If the ap- 
pellant became recreant, and pronounced the word craven, he was con- 
sidered infamous. 

The preceding was the ordinary manner of conducting these trials 
in civil and criminal cases in England; it varied a little from this 
in France, but the difference is not of sufficient importance to justify 
its insertion in this place. 

We now pass on to the several causes which were tried by single 
combats. On this subject the writer is principally indebted to 
Robertson’s History of Charles V. 

(1.) Besides the common causes with which the reader is already 
acquainted, abstract points of law were sometimes determined in this 
way. In the tenth century, and during the reign of Otho I, the ques- 
tion came up before the doctors, and was afterward presented to the 
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emperor for his opinion, whether children had the right to represent 
their deceased father equally with their uncles, in the lifetime of their 
grandfather. ‘The doctors found this rather a difficult subject; and 
proposed that it should be decided by the judges. But Otho con- 
cluded to settle this mooted question by force of arms. Accordingly 
two champions of reputed valor were selected, and the victory was 
gained by him who contended for the right of representation. It soon 
passed into a law, and is now established ali over Europe. This is 
perhaps the only benefit that ever resulted to the world by the trial of 
single combat. 

(2.) It was also used, but not often, to ascertain the truth or false- 
hood of opinions connected with religion. A remarkable instance of 
this we have in the ecclesiastical history of Spain, of the eleventh 
century. Pope Alexander II. had commenced in 1058, and Gregory 
VII. in 1080 completed, the great work of changing the Mozarabic, or 
Gothic, liturgy, which was the ancient ritual of the Church of Toledo, 
for the service of the Romish Church. The Spaniards were as strongly 
attached to the forms of their ancestors as the purer Catholics were 
to their peculiarities ; and a violent controversy was the result of this 
effort of the pontiff. Sanches, the king of Aragon, was the first to 
comply with the wishes of the pope. Alphonso, the king of Castile, 
influenced by the Queen Constantine, followed the example of his 
cotemporary in 1080. But as the mass of the people were still greatly 
divided, it was finally agreed to decide the point at issue by single 
combat. Two knights were selected for the purpose, who entered the 
lists in complete armor; and the champion of the Mozarabic liturgy 
was successful. 

But the good queen, and the archbishop of Tolédo, not satisfied 
with this decision, though it was universally admitted in those days 
that such a trial was an appeal to God, requested the permission of a 
different ordeal. This having been granted, a large fire was kindled, 
and a copy of each ritual was cast into the flames. ‘The Gothic ser. 
vice was again victorious, for it remained entirely uninjured, while 
the other was speedily consumed. But notwithstand.ng this inter. 
ference of Divine Providence, as the people thought, the archbishop 
and queen succeeded at last, by their influence, if not by their ordeals, 
in bringing into general use the liturgy of the Church of Rome. 

(3.) Questions about the property of churches, or monasteries, were 
occasionally decided by the sword, as well as by fire, water, and the 
cross. Robertson states a case of this kind which occurred in 961. 
A dspute arose concerning the church of St. Medard, whether it 
belonged, legally, to the abbey of Beaulieu or not; and the lawful 
owner was determined by judicial combat. 

(4.) Points of honor, or reputation, in the character of individuals, 
were also thus determined. 

Dr. Robertson, who has several times been quoted as authority on 
this subject, supposes this to have been the original design of these 
trials among the ancient Swedes. As the law in which this is con- 
tained is curious, and as it evidently supports this opinion, it shall here 
be adduced. The historian quotes the passage from Stiernhook, in 
his Laws and Customs of the Swedes and Goths. The words of the 
law are as follow :— 
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“If any man shall say to another these reproachful words, ‘ You 
are not a man equal to other men,’ or, ‘ You have noi the heart of a 
man,’ and the other shall reply, ‘I am a man as good as you,’ let them 
meet on the highway. If he who first gave offense appear, and the 
person offended absent himself, let the latter be deemed a worse man 
even than he was called; let him not be admitted to give evidence in 
judgment, either for man or woman, and let him not have the privi- 
lege of making a testament. If he who gave the offense be absent, 
and only the person offended appear, let him call upon the other thrice 
with a loud voice, and make a mark upon the earth, and then let him 
who absented himself be deemed infamous, because he uttered werds 
which he durst not support. If both shall appear properly armed, and 
the person offended shall fall in the combat, let a half compensation 
be paid for his death. But if the person who gave the offense shall 
fall, let it be imputed to his own rashbness. The petulance of his 
tongue hath been fatal to him, let him lie in the field without any 
compensation being demanded for his death.” 

The same writer observes, “ By the law of the Lombards, if any 
one called another arga, i. e., a good-for-nothing fellow, he might 
immediately challenge him to combat:” and concludes by saying, 
“Thus the ideas concerning the point of honor, which we are apt 
to consider as a modern refinement, as well as the practice of duel- 
ing, to which it gave rise, are derived from the notions of our an- 
cestors, while in a state of society very little improved.” 

Having thus noticed, as concisely as was thought judicious, the 
origin, causes, history, and extent of dueling, the ceremonies and 
rules by which it was regulated, and the different kinds of questions 
and controversies which were usually decided in this way, it re- 
mains, before we conclude, to consider the celebrated cartel of 
defiance sent by Francis I. of France, tothe Emperor Charles V., 
and a few of the principal duels which have been fought in our 
own country. 

The extensive influence of the royal challenge from the king of 
the French to the emperor of the Germans probably accomplished 
more in the promotion of modern dueling in private disputes, with- 
out the sanction of the civil magistrate, and without the solemnities 
of religious rites, than any other circumstance. These two mo- 
narchs were not only the most distinguished of their age, but they 
are known also in history as having been powerful rivals. When 
Maximilian, the emperor of Germany, died, in 1519, a new prince 
was to be placed on the imperial throne by the Germanic elect- 
ors. 

The astonishing success of Selim I. of the Ottoman empire, who 
threatened the liberties of Europe by his victorious arms, induced 
the electors to select such a sovereign from among the candidates 
for this high office as could not only secure their own prosperity, 
but also successfully and immediately withstand the encroachments 
of the Turk. Three individuals had a prominent standing in their 
estimation ; one was Charles, the other Francis, and the third Fre- 
derick the Wise, duke of Saxony, who rejected the offer of the 
crown. The first was recommended to them by his extensive do- 
minions; possessing, in right of his father Philip, the whole of the 
Low Countries ; and, on ‘the death of his maternal erandfather 
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Ferdinand, the entire Spanish succession, which embraced the king- 
doms of Spain, Naples, Sicily, Sardinia, and Spanish America, 
together with his patrimonial inheritance in Austria, transmitted to 
him by his paternal grandfather Maximilian I. 

Several considerations inclined the electors to look also with a 
favorable eye on Francis. He had on his side maturer years, 
Superior experience, a high reputation as a warrior, and the almost 
irresistible cavalry of the French. 

But Charles was finally elected. Chagrined and disappointed at 
his rejection in preference to a mere youth, Francis determined to 
make the reign of his successful rival as troublesome as possible. 
A bone of contention was soon found, and the two countries were 
almost continually at war with each other, and ina state of unceas- 
ing agitation. At the battle of Paira Francis was taken prisoner. 
After the treaty of Madrid he was again set at liberty, and formed 
an alliance against the emperor with Henry VILI. of England, and 
with the pope, who absolved him from his oath to observe the pre- 
ceding treaty. Soon after two ambassadors, whom he had sent to 
the German court, proclaimed war against Charles in the name of 
their sovereign. Charles returned an answer to this declaration, 
couched in very acrimonious and indecent language, assuring Fran- 
cis that, in disregarding his oath to observe the conditions of the 
treaty, and in other things, he had acted far beneath the dignity of a 
gentleman. The consequence of this insulting reply was a chal- 
lenge to single combat from the king to the emperor, requiring him 
to name the time and place of meeting, and the weapons to be used 
on the occasion. As Charles esteemed himself a gentleman, the 
challenge, of course, was no sooner received by him than accepted. 
But after the exchange of several reproachful letters on the parti- 
cular arrangement of the combat, the whole affair was finally relin- 
quished. 

“The example of two personages so illustrious, drew such gene- 
ral attention, and carried with it so much authority, that it had 
considerable influence in producing an important change in man- 
ners all over Europe. Upon every affront or injury which seemed 
to touch his honor, a gentleman thought himself entitled to draw his 
sword, and to call on his adversary to give him satisfaction. Such 
an opinion becoming prevalent among men of fierce courage, of 
high spirit, and of rude manners, when offense was often given, and 
revenge was always prompt, produced most fatal consequences. 
Much of the best blood in Christendom was shed; many useful 
lives were sacrificed ; and, at some periods, war itself has hardly 
been more destructive than these private contests of honor.’’—Ro. 
bertson, History of Charles V., vol. iii, p. 14. 

And it would have been well for the United States if these un- 
happy “contests of honor” had been confined to the shores of 
Europe; but our own national character has also been deeply 
stained with the blood of the base duelist. In this country too, 
which has so often been called the “ home of the free, and the land 
of the brave,” and which has become the great asylum of an Op- 
pressed world, has this evil prevailed to a most woful extent; and 
prevailed too in disregard of the magnitude of the crime, the endear- 
ing ties of kindred, the remonstrance of conscience, the voice of 
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public opinion, which is certainly against it, and the interdictions 
of all Jaw, human and divine! 

Of the numerous American duels which have at different periods 
agitated the feelings of ali classes of our citizens, three may be men- 
tioned as furnishing painful instances of the practice, which will 
never be forgotten while our institutions continue. 

‘In the first of these, we lost a brave military commander—ALEx- 
ANDER HamILTON; in the second, an equally gallant naval oficer— 
SrerpHeN Decatur; and in the third, an eminent statesman—Jona- 
THAN CiLLey, who stood fair to become an ornament to his 
country. 

It would indeed be an easy matter to adduce other examples of 
madness and folly of this kind, in which American citizens of great 
eminence have proudly offered to sacrifice their lives at the shrine 
of false honor. But our limits will not permit. 

(1.) The first duel above introduced was fought on Wednesday, 
the {1th of July, 1804, between Col. Aaron Burr, who gave the 
challenge, and Gen. Alex. Hamilton, who died of the wound he 
received at two o’clock the next day. . In this combat a very valu- 
able life was lost. Mr. Hamilton, under Washington’s administra- 
tion, was Secretary of the Treasury of the United States; and as 
such was acknowledged as one of the best, if not the very best, 
officer who has ever been called to discharge the duties of that 
responsible place. He was major-general in the revolutionary 
war; and in the beginning of the struggle for independence was 
aid-de-camp to the commander-in-chief. He continued in the mili- 
tary service of his country until the surrender of Lord Cornwallis, 
at Yorktown, where the British works were stormed and taken by 
the Americans under his command. 

In 1804 Col. Burr was one of the candidates for the office of 
governor of the state of New-York. Gen. Hamilton was one of 
his principal political opponents. The contest this year between 
the political parties was, as indeed it almost always is, very warm 
and acrimonious. The two parties indulged in mutual aspersions 
of character. In the heat of the controversy Dr. C. D. Cooper 
wrote a letter, which was soon after published, containing some 
dishonorable insinuations in reference to Col. Burr, which the latter 
thought demanded an immediate explanation. The objectionable 
sentence was the following: “I could detail to you a still more des- 
picable opinion, which Gen. Hamilton has expressed of Mr. Burr.” . 
When Col. B. was apprized of the existence of this letter, he ad- 
dressed Gen. H. a note, requesting an explanation. The answer to 
this note was not satisfactory ; and other communications were ex- 
changed, which finally ended ina challenge to single combat. The 
parties met at Weehawk, on the Jersey shore, at seven o’clock in 
the morning. The weapons were pistols. At the first fire Gen. H. 
fell. 

(2) The next in course happened between Commodore Stephen 
Decatur and James Barron. 

It originated in something the former said in an official commu- 
nication bearing upon the affair of the Chesapeake, which the latter 
received as an attack upon his honor. This occasioned an ani- 
mated and very unpleasant correspondence between these officers, 
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which continued for nearly nine months. This epistolary corres- 
pondence ended in a challenge from Barron to Decatur. They 
met on the plains of Bladensburg. Both fired at the same moment. 
Both fell; and both were wounded—the one mortally, and the other 
severely. The hitherto brave Decatur died, and was buried with 
all the honors of war. His antagonist survived, to feel, unless his 
conscience was seared, the remorse of having hurried a fellow-being 
into the presence of his Judge as in a moment. 

(3.) The third and last duel to be stated here is yet fresh in the 
reader’s memory. It was fought on the 24th day of February, 
1838, near the Annacosta bridge, on the road to Marlborough, in 
Maryland, between the Hon. Jonathan Cilley and Mr. Graves, both 
members of the House of Representatives of the United States. 
The facts in this case are too well known to need repetition here. 
The weapons chosen were rifles. The third fire brought Cilley to 
the ground, and he died on the spot. . 

These three duels were about equal in the excitement they pro- 
duced on the public mind; and the last, especially, will long be 
remembered by the American people; and all who were engaged 
in it will yet receive the reward of their doings from the just indig- 
nation of an incensed people, as well as the righteous retributions 
of Heaven. 

A few concluding remarks, and the’ subject shall be dismissed. 
These remarks will be confined to the two great considerations 
which are supposed to justify dueling, and to the best means of its 
complete extermination. 

The first of these considerations is based on the false presump- 
tion, that public opinion is in favor of this practice. This appears 
to have been the strong hold of Mr. Graves, by whose hand Mr. 
Cilley fell, in his late defense before the House of Representatives. 

“ Deal out to me equal-handed justice,” said he, ‘and | shall 
quietly submit to whatever fate may be assigned me by public opi- 
nion: a tribunal to whose behests, on the subject that has given rise 
to this proceeding, not only the humble individual who. now ad- 
dresses you, but the greatest and best men that have adorned the 
annals of British and American history in the present age, have 
been compelled to bow in humble submission.” 

And again: “ Public opinion is practically the paramount law of 
the land; every other law, both human and divine, ceases to be ob- 
served; yea, withers and perishes in contact with it. It was this 
paramount law of this nation and of this House that forced me, 
under the penalty of dishonor, to subject myself to the code which 
impelled me unwillingly into this tragical affair. Upon the heads of 
this nation, and at the doors of this House, rests the blood with which 
my unfortunate hands have been stained.” 

This may be a comfortable opiate for a duelist’s conscience, in 
a public address, delivered to screen himself from the just indigna- 
tion of an insulted community ; but it will never satisfy its poignant 
rebukes in the hours of sober reflection, or on the bed of death, or 
at the bar of infinite Justice. 

Human laws may have their defects, in their very construction, 
in the objects embraced in them, in their penalties, and in their exe- 
cution ; but the law of God is perfect, as well as holy, just, and good ; 
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and what this wretched man is pleased to call “practically the 
paramount law of the land,” can never cause it to “ wither and 
perish.” The law of God wither and perish! The lightning of its 
vengeance gleams with the same terrific brightness now in the 
clouds of sin, as it did when the enveloped summit of Sinai was 
illuminated by its glare! And the thunder of its voice is as loud 
and fearful still, as it was when it shook the strong rocks of Horeb! 
“ Thou shalt not kill” has not been “ withered” by the breath of mor- 
tals; “thow shalt not kill” has not “ perished” through the opinions 
of men. As well might the gentle zephyr strive to overturn the 
towering mountain, or the little insect say to the gathering tempest, 
Thou shalt not rage, as man endeavor to slight and annihilate the 
law of his Maker. If Mr. G. however insinuates, that this divine 
law is sometimes set at defiance by human beings, he himself has 
given us a melancholy example of the truth of his remark. 

But what is this “ paramount law of the land?” And is this law 
in favor of dueling? ‘To answer these questions, then, public opi- 
nion is the opinion of the public. Now if we can ascertain what we 
are to understand by the public, it will lead us to a correct defini- 
tion of this much used, and much misused term. Public stands in 
opposition to private; and public opinion to private opinion. A 
private man, properly, is an ordinary citizen without office, eccle- 
siastical, civil, or military: a public man is one who officiates before 
the people in his proper relation. A public man may express a pri- 
vate opinion; and a private man may declare a public opinion; but 
the opinion of a few individuals, whether they are officers of any 
kind or not, is not-public opinion, unless it agree with the views of the 
people generally. Neglecting to consider this has led many persons 
into a very palpable mistake on this subject. They have concluded 
that, because they were public officers, their opinions were there- 
fore the opinions of the public; but, before they can draw this 
inference, they must first be assured that they are expressing the 
sentiments of those who made them such officers—i. e., the people. 

A public-house is a house of entertainment for all classes of people. 
To publish a thing, from the Latin publico, to make known or pub- 
lic, is to announce or declare it for the general information of the 
community. And public opinion is not the sentiment of a few per- 
sons, however highly elevated they may be in the scale of office, 
but it is the view entertained of a matter by society at large. 

This opinion, on any public subject, we may best learn through 
the medium of the papers. And if the numerous presses of these 
United States; if the sacred pulpits of the different churches ; if the 
conversation of the social circle; if the addresses of popular as- 
semblies ; and if the laws of the country can be relied upon, as a 
correct expression of public sentiment on the subject of dueling, 
that sentiment is against it in toto. 

; If Mr. Graves, then, and all other “gentlemen of honor,” will 
quietly submit to whatever fate may be assigned them by public 
opinion,—as he confesses, in his address, he was willing to do,—let 
them remember that they are condemned by the public; esteemed 
persons whose hands are stained with the blood of a fellow-crea- 
ture; that dueling is commonly acknowledged to be the remains of 
barbarism ; that the honor which requires it is a false honor; and 
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that the courage with which it is met is cowardice. For were it 
even granted that public opinion is in favor of this practice, the 
duelist, with all his boasted prowess and bravery, has not suffi- 
cient moral courage to bear up against the unanimous sentiment 
of a wrong multitude, nor yet against the sentiment of a wrong mi- 
nority. He has courage enough to be shbdt at, but not enough to be 
laughed at. 

The second consideration by which gentlemen justify the custom 
of killing each other in singlé combat, is founded on its honorable- 
ness. It is supposed by the few advocates of dueling, that it is 
always esteemed a mark of honor to send or accept a challenge, 
and to fight accordingly. But, if this is true, it can only be honor- 
able in that “system of rules constructed by people of fashion,” as 
Dr. Paley calls the law of honor; which, to quote the language of 
the same author, “allows of fornication, adultery, drunkenness, 
prodigality, dueling, and of revenge in the. extreme, and lays no 
stress upon the virtues opposite to thes~ ’—Moral and Political Phi- 
losophy, book i, chap. ii. 

It is also admitted that it was considered honorable by the barba- 
rous Swedes; and likewise in the days of chivalry, when the newly- 
created knight received a slight touch with the sword as the last in- 
sult he should consent to bear, after which he was to revenge every 
injury he met with by the same weapon ; but the sentiments of the 
people have greatly changed. 

There are not many words in the English language more fre- 
quently used, more indefinite and various in their meaning, and less 
understood, than the term honor, which is on almost every body’s 
lips. Hence it is very common to hear a man say, “ Upon my 
honor,” “I will pledge my honor,” “ My honor is gone,” “ My ho- 
nor is at stake,’’ &c:, &c., when, perhaps, he but seldom knows what 
the word signifies. 

Dr. Webster has no less than fourteen different definitions of 
' this word as a noun, and six as a transitive verb; but neither of 
them expresses clearly what is properly meant by true honor. 

We honor God when we love, and serve, and worship him; we 
honor our parents by obeying them in the Lord; we honor our 
rulers by being subject to “the powers that be ;” we honor our su- 
periors by giving them outward respect according to the custom of 
the country, and by obeying their commands as far as we can con- 
sistently with our duty to God; we honor widows who are widows 
indeed, by supporting them out of the funds of the church; and we 
“account the elders who rule well worthy of double honor,” by 
giving them a liberal support. See Macknight on 1 Timothy, chap. v, 
verse 17, note 3. ; 

A man may be an honor to his species, or to his family, or to his 
neighborhood, or his country, or the church, or his profession, or to 
the world. We think sobriety, sedateness, and justice, honorable in 
a judge; humility, exemplary piety, affectionate zeal, intelligence, 
and attention to his particular duties, in a clergyman; honesty, 
punctuality in his engagements, and attention to business, in a mer- 
chant ; diligence, faithfulness, and a steadfast adherence to his word, 
in a tradesman; industry, economy, integrity, and a judicious cul- 
ture of his soil, in a farmer; knowledge of legal matters, zeal in 
Von. X.—April, 1839. 21 
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advocating the cause of his client, ingenuity, and truth, in the law- 
yer; and so of all the professions and relations of life. 

But the question still recurs, What is true honor in man? Honor 
is defined by Grotius to be the opinion of our worth or excellence. 
But this definition, says, in substance, Dr. Rutherforth, (in his Insti- 
tutes of Natural Law, p.*192, &c.,) if he means by it a man’s own 
opinion, as a principle of action, is not true; because then every 
thing would be consistent with a person’s honor which.he could 
reconcile to his opinion, whatever the rest of the world might think, 
or whatever the rules of right reason might determine about it; and 
a man who had debased his mind, or corrupted his judgment, would 
easily prove to you, that cowardice and treachery are as consistent 
with a principle of honor as courage and fidelity. And if Grotius 
means by it the opinions of others, the definition is wnintelligible ; 
for it would be nonsense for a man to talk of his own honor, unless 
we add something to it to give it likewise a reference to himself. 
If it is considered merely as the opinion of other men, without any 
reference to himself, then he cannot speak of it as a principle in his 
own heart. ‘l'his writer therefore concludes, that honor is a sense 
of the dsteem or regard of mankind; a desire of raising and pre- 
serving in them an opinion of our worth and excellence. 

But this definition of true honor has also its defects. “Mankind” 
sometimes are in an error, on some particular subject, en masse. 
This was the case a few years ago with the temperance cause, 
when opposition to it was almost universal, and the opinion of so- 
ciety at large was in favor of making, vending, and using spirituous 
liquors. A man then was in danger of losing the good wishes and 
esteem of his neighbors, and, indeed, of the whole community, by 
advocating the cause of total abstinence. How then could a per- 
son have “a sense of the esteem or regard of mankind; a desire of 
raising and preserving in them” a good opinion, when he knew that 
his conduct would have just the contrary effect? It often happens 
that the populace is wrong, and a few of the more pious and intellt- 
gent are right ; a man, therefore, to act honorably, should not seek 
to please the multitude, if wrong, but the few whose esteem is worth 
possessing. 

True honor may consequently be defined to be, as it respects the 
individual, a desire to procure and maintain the good estimation of 
society, if that society act rationally and Scripturally ; or, if not, of 
those who have piety and good sense, manifested in a constant and 
careful attention to merit this opinion, by cultivating such qualities 
and by performing such actions as will naturally produce and pre- 
serve it. ° 

It will at once be seen that these qualities and actions must ne- 
cessarily have in view the glory of God in the welfare of the people, 
and correspond with the requirements of the divine law. Every 
child in ethics can determine whether dueling is such an action. 
Has the duelist in view the glory of his Maker? Will the deed he 
is about to perpetrate promote the interests and happiness of so- 
ciety? Has it not a tendency to destroy his own peace of mind? 
Does it agree with the moral law of the Bible? Is it not murder, 
even in the best codes of human law? And how, then, can fighting 
a duel be honorable in any proper sense of the term? 
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If an easily-irritated disposition; if yielding to anger for every 
trivial circumstance; if a desire to retaliate and avenge all real or 
supposed injuries, however insignificant; if an unforgiving spirit, 
which is so much denounced in the gospel, as being unworthy of a 
place in a truly magnanimous mind; if risking one’s life in private 
disputes of no consequence; if taking the life of another, as an 
atonement for a mere word, spoken, perhaps, in an unguarded mo- 
ment; if opposing wilfully the regulations of civil society ; if rashly 
breaking the cords of affection and friendship; and if trampling 
with impunity upon the precepts of Scripture, be honorable—then 
does dueling bear this character likewise. As well might Cain, 
against whose crime the voice of a brother’s blood came up from 
the ground, refer to the mark on his forehead, and call it the signet 
of honor, as the duelist thus denominate the red spots “ with which 
his unfortunate hands have been stained.” 

Do we think it dishonorable in one of the greatest generals of 
ancient Greece, that he did not challenge the person who threatened 
to cane him? Or in Pompey, that he did not require the “ satisfac- 
tion of a gentleman” from Cesar? or Cesar from Cato, in conse- 
quence of the many mutual insults between them ? 

Is it an evidence of cowardice and disgrace, that the brave Colo- 
nel Gardiner, who lost his life in 1745 at the battle of Preston Pans, 
once rejected a challenge with this observation: “I fear sinning, 
though I do not fear fighting ?” 

' Was it against the honor of a celebrated gentleman in the literary 
world to return the following answer to a challenge couched in 
these words: “TI have a life at your service, if you dare take it ;’— 
viz., “I must confess to you that I dare not take it: I thank my 
God I have not the courage to do so. But, though I own I am 
afraid to deprive you of your life, yet, sir, permit me to assure you, 
that I am equally thankful to the Almighty Being for mercifully 
bestowing on me sufficient resolution, if attacked, to defend my 
own.” 

Was it dishonorable in the excellent Marquis de Renty, that 
illustrious nobleman, soldier, and Christian, to reply to a person of 
distinction, in the same service with himself, who insisted on meet- 
ing him in single combat: ‘I am resolved not to do it, because God’ 
and the king have forbidden it; otherwise I would have you know, 
sir, that all my endeavors to pacify you proceed only from the fear 
of God, and not of man?” He also declared to this gentleman that 
he was ready to convince him that he was wrong; and, if he could 
not convince him, was as ready to ask his pardon. And when an 
attack was finally made on him by the same person and his second, 
he disarmed them both, with the assistance of his servant, led them 
to his tent, refreshed them with cordials, caused their wounds to be 
dressed, and their swords to be restored to them. He then dismissed 
them with Christian advice, and was never afterward heard to men- 
tion the affair to his nearest friends. Here were true courage, 
honorable conduct, and real generosity.” 

But enough has been said on this subject in the different periodi- 
cals of the day to render it unnecessary to say more in the present 
article. It remains yet to inquire by what means this infamous 
practice may be totally abolished :— 
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1. Let the mosi rigorous laws be enacted by every civil govern- 
ment in the world, declaring its criminality, and enforcing obedience 
by the most signal punishments, without respect to persons. 

2. Let the most full, plain, and unequivocal expression be given 
to public opinion, which is already against it, through the medium 
of the press. 

3. Let no poems, tales, anecdotes, or essays be published in its 
favor. 

4. Let those who have in any way been engaged in it have no 
encouragement to associate with the higher and better classes of 
society, without strong proofs of repentance and reformation. 

5. Let them be prevented from holding any office of profit or 
honor. And, 

6. Let the Christian pulpit, that almost insuperable barrier in the 
pathway of crime, speak out, in a voice of mercy and justice, that 
the guilty may apply for pardon, and the yet innocent may be 
deterred from the perpetration of so great, so cowardly, so disho- 
norable, and so heinous an offense, as modern dueling; that relic 
of barbarism, that refined imitation of the judicial combats of past 
ages, which were founded in ignorance and superstition—that out- 
rage on human nature—that presumptuous defiance of all authority 
of God and man—and that impious custom, through which unpre- 
pared mortals are often hurried into the presence of the infinite 
Judge, to receive the fruit of their doings! 





For the Methodist Magazine and Quarterly Review. 


THE HISTORY OF THE HEBREW TEXT, WITH SOME CONSIDE- 
RATIONS FOR THE STUDY OF THE HEBREW. 


BY WILLIAM M. WILLETT, TEACHER OF HEBREW IN THE WESLEYAN 
UNIVERSITY. ; 


TuE early history of the Hebrew text is obscure. As it respects 
the book of Genesis, distinguished as it is for the simplicity, the 
purity, the elegance, the true sublimity of its style, one would think, 
from its resemblance to the graver and more didactic parts of the 
other four books almost universally. attributed to Moses, that even 
skepticism itself would accord it to him as the author. The period 
of the composition of the book of Genesis, and the circumstances 
under which it was written, it is indeed allewed are unknown. 
This venerable and sacred book, however, composed partly from 
traditionary records, and partly, as the other books of the Penta- 
teuch, by direct inspiration,* may have been written at the base of 
Sinai and Horeb, at intervals, during the long period that Moses 
passed in the desert, “ keeping the flocks of Jethro his father-in-law, 
the priest of Midian.” The silence of the desert, the sweet retire- 
ment in which Moses spent his days, may have been animated by 
the composition of this oldest of all books. The solitariness of the 


* That Moses had been favored with divine communications before the 
remarkable appearance of God in the burning bush, is evident from Acts vii, 
25: “For he supposed his brethren would have understood how that God by 
his hand would deliver them ; but they understoed not.” 
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desert,—its tendency to inspire contemplation in a reflecting and 
cultivated mind, to rouse genius, to elevate the thoughts,—the lei- 
sure and the freedom from disquietude which were here enjoyed, all 
unite in our view, under the aid of the divine afflatus, to stamp upon 
this book that incomparable excellence by which it is distinguished. 
Here was room for the deepest reflection. Here was room for that 
unaffected sublimity of thought and language which arrested the 
attention of the celebrated heathen critic. Here was room for the 
composition of that story of him whom Jacob loved more than the 
rest of his brethren, which, for simplicity and sweetness of language, 
for the most natural and deep bursts of feeling, has never been sur- 
passed—has never been equalled. Here was room for the mind to 
expatiate on the beginning of all things; to trace all things to their 
proper cause; to contemplate man in his original. brightness ; to 
follow the dark and ever-deepening stream of sin and death; to de- 
scribe the catastrophe which drowned the old world—old, even 
then, to the writer—how much older tous; and last, though not 
least, to depict the faith of the father of the faithful, the founder of 

_that people of whom the writer of this book was to be the chosen 
deliverer. 

But, though we have no absolute data to guide us as it respects 
the composition of Genesis, we have some glimmering of light as 
to at least parts of the other books of the Pentateuch. Moses ap- 
pears to have recorded events which fell under his own eye as they 
occurred. Shortly after the departure of the Israelites from Egypt, 
the ten commandments, together with “various laws and ordi- 
nances,” were given, of which it is said, ‘“‘ Moses wrote alk the words 
of the Lord,” Exod. xxiv, 4. So Moses, a little before his death, was 
directed to “ write this song,”’ Deut. xxxi, 19, referring to that highly- 
wrought ode, beginning with, “Give ear, O ye heavens, and I will 
speak ; and hear, O earth, the words of my mouth. ’ My doctrine 
shall drop as the rain, my speech shall distil as the dew, as the 
small rain upon the tender herb, and as the showers upon the 
grass,” Ibid. chap. xxxii; an ode this, imbued with the spirit of 
poetry itself. 

These passages sufficiently intimate to us that Moses, at different 
intervals, during the long peregrination of the Israelites in the wilder- 
ness, recorded events as they occurred, and as he was directed; 
and finally, as one of the last solemn acts of his eventful life, 
‘“ Moses commanded the Levites, which bare the ark Of the cove- 
nant of the Lord, saying, Take this book of the law, and put it in 
the side of the ark of the covenant of the Lord your God, that it 
may be there for a witness against thee,” Deut. xxxi, 25, 26. 

If it be objected to this statement, that the book of Exodus, for 
instance, was not written until after the manna ceased, because it 
is said “the children of Israel did eat manna forty years,” we reply, 

that this “supplementary” sentence was written afterward, most 
likely by Joshua. What is more common now in auto-biography 
than for a surviving hand to add some sentences to a work of this 
description, to complete what the hand that had now forgotten its: 
cunning had left uncompleted! Is it any disparagement to the lives 
of Hume and Gibbon, written by themselves, that a few additional 
particulars have been appended after their death? So too, how 
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natural is it to suppose that a few supplementary sentences have been 
added to complete books which the sacred writers themselves neces- 
sarily left, in a small degree, unfinished. 

That copies of the Pentateuch were multiplied in the time of Moses, 

there can, we think, be no reasonable doubt. Moses himself, besides 
the copy deposited in the ark, wrote either the whole or part of the 

same law for the use of the priests. “ And Moses wrote this law, and 

delivered it unto the priests, the sons of Levi, which bare the ark of 
the covenant of the Lord, and unto all the elders of Israel,’ Deut. 

xxxi, 9. The directions of Moses to parents also show that copies 

of the Pentateuch were rapidly multiplied: “ And these words, which 

I command thee this day, shall be in thine heart; and thou shalt 

teach them diligently unto thy children, and shalt talk of them when 

thou sittest in thine house, and when thou walkest by the way, and 

when thou liest down, and when thou risest up. And thou shalt bind 

them for a sign upon thine hand, and they shall be as frontlets be- 

tween thine eyes. And thou shalt write them upon the posts of thy 

house, and on thy gates,” Deut. vi, 6, 7,8,9. To comply with these 

instructions presupposes on the part of parents such an acquaintance - 
with the law as could result.only from frequent and attentive perusal. 

It seems to follow from this, that at least every family had a copy of 

the Pentateuch, as well as the priests and the elders. 

But time went on. Joshua succeeded Moses; and he doubtless pur. 
sued the same course as Moses in recording prominent events as they 
occurred. ‘There is, indeed, evidence to this effect. Who can doubt, 
for instance, but that so important a transaction as the division of the 
land among the tribes, as detailed in the book of Joshua, “ which,” 
says Dr. Alexander,* makes this book “serve as a national deed of 
conveyance,” was committed to writing at the time as we now find it, 
each tribe and family being settled with the most minute exactness on 
its appropriated spot. Besides this, it is expressly said, that “ Joshua 
wrote these words in the book of the law of God, and took a great 
stone, and set it up there, under an oak, that was by the sanctuary of 
the Lord,” Joshua xxiv, 26. From which it seems that not only was 
this book written by Joshua, but it “ was annexed to the volume of the 
Pentateuch.” | 

That the view we have taken is a natural one appears from the 
corroborating circumstance, that the writers of the New Testament 
were either totemporary with, or themseives conspicuous actors in, the 
scenes they describe. Who more likely to describe accurately the 
events recorded in the Gospels than Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John? 
They either saw what they describe, or received their account from 
eye-witnesses. These accounts were written at the time, on the spot ; 
they were open to public investigation at the very time and place 
when false statements could be most readily exposed. ‘That, under 
these circumstances, they were beyond the reach of successful contra- 
diction, is an evidence of their genuineness. So with the earlier his- 
torical writings of the Old Testament. Who more competent to 
describe the scenes they saw, and in which they were the most pro- 
minent actors, than Moses, Joshua, and Samuel? How important too 
that they should do it! that transactions so weighty, involving 


* See Dr. Alexander on the Canon of Scripture, p. 25. 
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truths and doctrines of surpassing moment to the whole human race, 
should flow from the most correct sources! Why defer records of this 
description to a later period? What advantages could result from 
this? Would it be possible to find a more unprejudiced historian than 
Moses; or one of superior mental endowments; or one who had a 
better opportunity to give us facts as they were? In ordinary histo- 
rical compilations, with what eagerness do we examine the works of 
cotemporary writers! How refreshing therefore is it to the mind of 
a sincere inquirer after truth to find, in reading the oldest and most 
important of all records, that we have the facts warm from the pens 

of those who, with the Evangelist St. John, tell us what they have 
- geen, what their ears have heard, and their hands have handled of the 
word of life. 

It is hardly necessary to add, that the weaiee part of the writings 
of the Old Testament were written previously to the captivity. Book 
after- book of history was written, as materials accumulated ; and as for 
the prophetical writings, in these historical references are so numerous, 
as well as so necessarily interwoven in their details, as to show at 
least about the time when they were written. The order in which 
they were written may be stated as follows, including what is denomi- 
nated the golden age of the Hebrew: “The Pentateuch, Joshua, 
Judges, Samuel, Kings; of the poetical, Job, the Psalms, the Proverbs ; 
and the older prophets in the following order—Jonah, Amos, Joel, 
Hosea, Micah, Isatah, Nahum, Zephaniah, Habakkuk, Obadiah, Jere- 
miah, Ezekiel. The two last, with several of the Psalms, and perhaps 
some parts of Isaiah, are of a period bordering upon the next, or silver 
age.” *—Bush’s Introduction to his new Hebrew Grammar. 

As to the place where these books were deposited, and the persons 
to whose care they were intrusted, we need hardly observe-that the 
priests had the charge of them; and the ark which contained, by the 
express direction of Moses, (Deut. xxxi, 25, 26,) the Pentateuch, con- 
tained also the other books. 

The ark, which was the only sacred vessel within the holy of holies, — 
and over which the wings of the cherubim were spread, was of all 
other things the most sacred to the Jews. Why? Because, in addi- 
tion to its being the symbol of the divine presence, it contained the 
most striking memorials of the hand that led them from Egypt, and 
from’ the house of bondage, and which fed them in the wilderness. In 
this “ark of the covenant, overlaid round about with gold,” says St. 
Paul, “ was the golden pot that had manna, and Aaron’s rod that 
budded, and the tables of the covenant,” Heb. ix, 4. Here too, as we 
have seen, Moses, as one of the last acts of his life, directed the Penta- 
teuch to be deposited ; and here too, in all probability, the autographs 
of the other sacred writings were placed, the writers following the 
example of their venerated leader, while apographs, or copies made 
from the originals, were designed for common use. What place so 
proper, what so safe, as this? Could a securer, or more hallowed 
repository be found for these, of all others, most .precious records? 
Was the uncorrupted manna, or the still budding rod of Aaron, of more 


* We take the liberty to add to the above list Ecclesiastes, and Solomon’s 
Song—dissenting from those German critics who consider these books, with 
z few Psalms, as belonging to the later period of Hebrew literature. 
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value than the original writings of the prophets—of men who “spake 
as they were moved by the Holy Ghost?” We do not at all subscribe 
to the opinion of Pareau, in his valuable work on “The Principles of 
Interpretation of the Old Testament,” that “the rudeness of the na- 
tion” weuld produce any laxity in the arrangement and collection of 
these sacred writings. However rude the Jews might be esteemed in 
comparison with those polished nations of antiquity, Greece and Rome, 
yet they attached too high a value, especially in the dawn of their 
existence as a nation, to their earlier sacred writings, to show any 
want of care; and as for the rest, though the Jews as a nation, in 
seasons of religious declension, might disregard them, yet the writers 
themselves were too sensible of their value, and of the source from 
whence they proceeded, not to take every precautionary step for their 
preservation ; and, as has just been observed, what place so safe, so 
proper for this as the ark? ‘This, therefore, we deem in the main to 
have been the depository of these “lively oracles.” 

Two questions of considerable interest, however, here present them- 
selves. One is, what became of the Pentateuch and the book of Joshua, 
the only books existing at the time, when the ark was taken? An- 
other, how did it happen that, during the reign of Josiah, the original 
copy of the Scriptures was found by accident by Hilkiah, the priest ? 

In the celebrated battle with the Philistines when the ark was taken, 
it is very likely that its usual contents had not been removed. The 
Israelites imagined that no danger could be apprehended as long as 
the ark, the symbol of the divine presence, was with them. Hence, 
when it was brought into their camp, we are told the shout they set. 
up made the earth ring again. ‘To have, therefore, taken any thing 
out of the ark would have betrayed a fear of its capture, which never 
once entered into their minds, ‘Terrible indeed was their dismay 
when they were routed, and the ark taken. Then it was that Phine- 
has’s wife, with her dying breath, called her son Ichabod, (or the glory 
is departed,) in consequence of the capture of this most sacred vessel. 

The ark, however, remained in the hands of the Philistines but seven 
months. When placed in a heathen temple, the god Dagon fell before 
it: “the harvests of the Philistines were wasted by mice; their per- 
sons afflicted by a loathsome disease.” —Milman’s Hist. of Jews, vol. i, 
p. 173. On this account it was determined to send it back; and it 
was brought to Bethshemesh, a place within the borders of Israel, by 
milch kine, which took the direct road to this city. Here a heavy judg- 
ment fell upon the inhabitants for presuming with “ profane curiosity” 
to look into it. 

In view of the above facts, we ask, Is it not reasonable to suppose 
that the same superintending providence which watched over the ark 
in the land of the Philistines, and which led to its hasty restoration, 
preserved also from harm, during this period, the manna, Aaron’s rod, 
the tables of stone, the law of Moses, and the book of Joshua, which 
were appended to it. Were certain of the inhabitants of Bethshemesh 
struck dead for merely looking into the ark, and would not the same 
power preserve what was in it? We think it fair to infer from what 
has been said, that when the ark was brought into their camp by the 
Israelites, its highly prized contents were not removed ; and also, dur- 
ing the seven months it was in the power of the Philistines, no page 
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of the sacred books had been touched by any profane hand—no injury 
done to the manna that had fallen, and the rod that had bloomed in the 
desert, several hundreds of years before. 

As to the discovery of the original copy of the Scriptures in the 
reign of Josiah, we observe, that the sixty-seven years which had 
elapsed from the death of Hezekiah to Josiah’s eighteenth year, was 
by far the most irreligious, the most idolatrous period in the Jewish 
annals. It is true Josiah had been on the throne ten years of this time ; 
but, however good his intentions, he could have done but little during 
his minority to stem the torrent of iniquity that, during the long reign 
of Manasseh, had deluged the land. Allowing that Manasseh repented 
at the close of his life, yet he did not effect a thorough reform; and 
nothing but this could meet the exigency of the case. Moreover, what 
he did, his son, it is likely, during the two years of his reign, over- 
turned. When Josiah, the grandson of Manasseh, ascended the throne, 
he was but cight years of age, and the kingdom of Judah of course 
was governed “by others. It is not therefore likely that the mind of 
Josiah was fully aroused to the necessity of a thorough religious reform. 
ation, until the discovery of the original copy of the Scriptures. At 
the age of twelve, it is true, he commenced a partial reformation ; but 
it was but partial, and from the nature of the case could not have 
been otherwise. 

Here, then, we have the long period of sixty-seven years, from the 
commencement of Manasseh’s reign, who succeeded Hezekiah, until 
Josiah reached his eighteenth year, for irreligion to deluge the land ; 
and indeed during this period it had overleaped all bounds. The most 
abominable and cruel rites of the heathen had been substituted for the 
worship of God. The greater part of this time the great national fes. 
tival of the Jews, the Passover, had been discontinued. Persecution 
had raged against the priests of the most high God, while the temple 
itself had been impiously profaned. It was during the reign of the 
impious and barbarous Manasseh that Isaiah is supposed to have 
been sawn asunder, while the streets .of Jerusalem ran with innocent 
blood. 

But the extent to which impiety went in the reign of Manasseh can 
be best judged of by the reformation which Josiah effected—for an 
account of which, as our space is limited, we refer you to the 22d 
chapter of the 2d book of Kings. 

Is it, we ask, in view of the above account, surprising that, amid 
such sacrilegious profanation, such horrid persecution, with a people 
so inveterately prone to idolatry as the Jews, that the word of God 
should be disregarded? Would it not be one part of the policy of such 
a sacrilegious monster’s reign as Manasseh’s, to use every effort to put 
out of sight—of his own, and the people’s—the word of God? And, 
indeed, judging from facts, it seems to have been the object of this 
Jewish Nero to sweep from the land the name and service of Je. 
hovah. 

This policy, pursued through nearly two generations, will tend to 
account for the exceeding scarcity of the word of God when Josiah 
came to the throne—such a scarcity that it seems Josiah himself had 
never seen a copy of the Scriptures until he was eighteen. We have 
something paraliel to this in the history of the great Protestant Re. 
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former, who, through the influence of a similar policy exerted against 
the distribution of the word of God, only by accident found a Greek 
‘Testament in some private place in bis monastery, at Wittemberg. 

Amid the desolating impiety that in Manasseh’s reign seemed likely 
to sweep away every vestige of the ancient land- marks, some pious 
priest, probably, trembling for the venerable copy of the word of God, 
preserved from the first, took the precaution to deposit it in some safe 
concealed place in the temple, where it was providentially found by 
Hilkiah. Then it was that Josiab, no doubt for the first time, read 
the promises and threatenings contained in Deuteronomy, seeing just 
cause of alarm for the safety of the Jewish people, as their conduct, 
he knew, exposed them to the severest inflictions denounced in that 
book. Then was he led to purge the temple and its altars, to lead the 
way in a thorough religious reformation, which, though it delayed the 
ruin of Jerusalem, did not save it from destruction, nor the people 
from captivity. 

The destruction of Jerusalem and the temple, and the Babylonish 
captivity, soon followed. But, amid the strife and bloodshed attending 
the disastrous overthrow, there was Jeremiah, and during the long 
exile there were Daniel and Ezekiel, to watch over the sacred records. 
After the restoration, Ezra, as is allowed, arranged the sacred canon, 
adding the later books, and comparing the older ones, as is reason- 
ably conjectured, with “the copies of the writings, par! ‘icularly of 
those of Moses, which might be in possession of the priests.” Pareaw 
on Principles of Interpretation, p. 59.* 

This copy, thus arranged, was kept in the “ sacred library, spoken of 
in 2 Maccab. ui, 13, until its destruction by Antiochus Epiphanes, when 
all public worship of God ceased, and whatever copies of the divine 

laws were discovered were torn and burnt. But not long after the 
sacred volume seems to have been restored and preserved till the de- 
struction of the temple ” the Romans, who bore it in triumph along 
with the other sacred spoils sof Titus. Josephus, Jewish War, book vil, 
54. At last, however, it was given to Fiavius Josephus, at his own 
request, as he himself testifies in his account of his own life. As to 
what became of it afterward, no probable conjecture can be formed.” 
See Pareaw, p. 61. 

Thus have we given a brief outline of the history of the Hebrew 
text, or those sacred writings which constitute the ground of our faith, 
and the source of our sublimest hopes when this terrestrial scene shall 
close, down to the destruction of Jerusalem ; a period sufficiently late, 
as these books had then become the common property of Jews and 

Christians. 

Our object will now be, in conclusion, to suggest a few considera. 
tions with the view to promote the study of the text itself in the 
original tongue. 








* The books belonging to the ‘‘ second or silver age of the Hebrew lan- 
‘guage and literature, extending from the return from the captivity to the time 
of the Maccabees, or about 160 years, and in which a Chaldaic tincture is 
more or less apparent, are the hooks of Chronicles, Ezra, Nehemiah, Esther, 
the prophetical books of Haggai, Zechariah, Malachi.” (Professor Bush’s In- 
troduction to his New Hebrew Grammar, now in the course of publication.) 
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THE STUDY OF THE HEBREW.* 


The first consideration that we shall present, with the view to incite 
especially those who are preparing for the ministry in this institution, 
will be the satisfaction which is undoubtedly to be found in tracing 
divine truth as near as possible to its original sources, and assuring 
our minds of the purity of the fountain by personal examination. 

It was said by Gerhard, one of the Protestant reformers, as quoted 
by Professor Stuart, in his valuable notes on a work called “ Disser- 
tations on the Study of the Original Languages of the Bible, by Jahn 
and others,” “miserum est in re tanta, alienis videre oculis:” and we 
think such as design to serve at the altar, having at the same time 
“ opportunity and leisure,” must subscribe to the sentiment, that it is 
indeed “miserum,” in so great a work as this, on which so much de- 
pends, to see with the eyes of others. Allowing all the excellence that 
is justly claimed for our own translation,—all that is claimed for the 
Septuagint or the Vulgate,—admitting the value of the critical labors 
of learned, judicious, and pious commentators—still there is a satisfac- 
tion, of a deep and elevated character, in being able to say, quoting 
partly an expression of Melancthon’s, that we have at least “ tasted, 
degustasse, with our own lips, the original fountain itself.” 

It is an unspeakable satisfaction to -be favored with the light of 
divine revelation ; to be able to read, not “the word of men, but, as it 
is in truth, the word of God,” (L Thess. ii, 13,) in our own tongue, 
But this satisfaction is greatly increased when we can read, though it 
be with the aid of Lexicon and Grammar, the language in which these 
heavenly truths were originally written. It is a feeling something 
similar, though of a far higher kind, to that of the traveler who, after 
tracing the course of a river which has fertilized and adorned a vast 
tract of country through which it has flowed, at length reaches its 
source. He gazes with deep interest upon the gushing fountain, 
which, taking tts rise here, and thence flowing onward, widening and 
deepening in its course, has spread far and wide fertility and joy. 
The Hebrew is the language in which the original records of divine 
truth were first written. This is the source, so far as language is con- 
cerned, the fountain of divine truth. From this fountain the stream 
of divine knowledge has flowed forth, spreading through diversitied 
channels the knowledge of God and his will; opening to the hopes of 
man the grand scheme of a Deliverer, a Restorer, even “ Messiah, the 
Prince.”’ Who therefore that believes in these original communications 
of Heaven to man, especially who that thinks it his duty to explain 
and enforce them to others, but that must derive inconceivable satis- 
faction when he reaches the original source and fountain of truth 
itsel/—when he reads for himself, in the language in which they were 
first written, “ what work the Almighty did in the times of old?”’ Psa. 
xliv, 1. 

Such was the satisfaction Melancthon derived from his knowledge 
of the Hebrew, that he says, “ omnibus mundi regnis omniumque opibus 
longe ante pono.” He places this exquisite satisfaction he enjoyed 
from the knowledge of Hebrew on this ground; “ propter judicium de 


* Extracted from an address read in the chapel of the Wesleyan Uni- 
versity. 
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5 
that the knowledge of the language which contained such exhaustless 


treasures for the undying soul was of far more value to him than all 
the kingdoms of the world, than all the wealth of the universe. So 
Luther, evincing the same disinterested attachment to truth, tells us, 
that the knowledge he had acquired of this most ancient tongue was 
deemed by him also of far greater value than countless treasures of 
gold: “infinitis milibus aureorum.” On the other hand, we are told 
that St. Augustine learned the Greek in advanced life, and always 
lamented that he had not been able to add to the Greek the knowledge 
of the Hebrew. The difficulties he met with from his ignorance of 
this tongue, induced him to exhort all who applied themselves to the 
study of the Scriptures to neglect no opportunity of learning it.* 

Another consideration that we would suggest, as an inducement to 
the study of the Hebrew, is, not merely the satisfaction we receive, 
but the manifest advantage it may offen be to us. 

We can speak, in such a case, with the increased authority which a 
knowledge of the original language gives us, of the general correctness 
of our own, or any other version of the sacred Scriptures, with which 
we may be acquainted. It sometimes happens that the accuracy of a 
translation is impeached. As believers in divine revelation—as those 
who cherish a deep solicitude for its universal extension—as those who 
are desirous of removing every possible stumbling-block out of the way 
of others, we ought in such a case to be able to speak with that autho. 
rity on this subject which a familiar and accurate acquaintance with 
the original can alone enable us to do. It is true we may be able to 
refer to the agreement of different versions on the very points in dis- 
pute; we may be able to give the opinion of commentators—and all 
this we oug , at the same time, we greatly 
strengthen an argument, and “silence gainsayers,”’ perhaps, if we also 
speak from our own knowledge. 

In addition to this, the help we reap from the critical labors of com- 
mentators is another advantage proceeding from the study of the 
Hebrew. We are thus enabled to enter with greater clearness into 
their exposition of the meaning of words, tracing with them the word 
to its original derivation, comparing it with other roots in cognate 
tongues, and so with them arriving at the true primary signification. 
Take, as a single illustration of this, the additional beauty and force 
which some acquaintance with the Hebrew imparts to Dr. A. Clarke’s 
comment, in the very beginning of his admirable Commentary, on the 
word Elohim, or God; a philological explication this which owes its 
existence to this very knowledge we are endeavoring to enforce. 

Another advantage arising from the study of the Hebrew is, that it 
leads us to study the Bible more. ‘The following remarks from Pro. 
fessor Stuart on this subject will carry with them their own authority : 
“If you require,” he says, “only so much knowledge of a minister as 
is necessary to his own personal salvation, or to state simply what is 
necessary to the salvation of his flock, you may dispense with a liberal, 
and even an academic education. but if he is to become a ‘scribe 
well instructed in things pertaining to the kingdom of heaven,’ and 


religione.” He regarded religion of such incalculable importance, 





* For an interesting account of Augustine, see Waddington's Church His- 
tory, chap. xi, p. 154. 
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‘to bring out of his treasure things new and old,’ the more he studies 
his Bible the better. This is the only legitimate source of all true 
theology ; and in this sacred volume lie hidden numberless glories, 
which no translation can ever unfold. I grant that these are not 
essential to salvation. I bless God that they are not; for how then 
could the great mass of people be saved? But may not the contem- 
plation of them help to cultivate a finer taste, and a higher relish in a 
Christian minister for the sacred word? Will it not lead him to pore 
over its pages with a keener relish than the most enthusiastic admirers 
of Greek or Roman poetry have ever entertained for the works of 
Homer or Virgil? I hesitate not to answer in the affirmative. And 
if his heart is in any good measure as it ought to be, humble, filial, 
‘panting after God,’ by the contemplation of these divine beauties he 
will be ‘transformed from glory to glory’ as by the Spirit of the living 
God.” —Note E, p. 74; Study of the Original Language of the Bible. 

But, perhaps, in reference to that church at large with which this 
literary institution is connected, we may draw another general consi- 
deration for the study of the Hebrew from the fact that she is extend- 
ing her missionary efforts: and that doubtless tribes and nations will 
be included, (as indeed is the case now on a small scale,) who have 
not the Bible in their own tongue. In this case the missionary ought 
to be prepared to give it to the people*to whom he is sent fresh from 
the fountain of inspiration itself. 

The importance of the Hebrew, in its connection with the mis- 
sionary work, will be best seen from the following extract from the 
“inaugural address” of Professor B. B. Edwards, delivered in the 
chapel of the Theological Seminary, Andover, January 18,1838. He 
thus speaks on this most interesting subject :— 

“The one hundred and twenty-two ordained missionaries sent out 
by the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, sixty- 
nine of whom were educated at this institution, have published, with 
the aid of their assistants, between fifty and sixty millions of pages, a 
large proportion of which are parts of the Scriptures. The number of 
languages employed is twenty-nine, nine of which were first reduced 
to writing by these missionaries. In all this wide department of 
labor, augmenting every year, an accurate acquaintance with the 
original Hebrew is, of course, indispensable. ‘The missionary trans- 
lator is not to repair to the Vulgate, nor to the Septuagint, but to the 
fountain-head. 

“In the labors which are to be entered into for the conversion of the 
five or six millions of Jews scattered over the world, the necessity of 
the Hebrew Bible is too obvious to need the briefest allusion. In 
respect to familiarity with its pages, the missionary himself must be- 
come a Jew. 

“The bearings of the subject upon those who speak the Arabic tongue 
may justify a moment’s consideration. The great problem for the 
friends of civilization and Christianity to solve is, the conversion of 
the millions who use the Chinese and the Arabic languages. ‘These 
enlightened and saved, the world, comparatively, is evangelized. Henry 
Martyn, in speaking of the Arabic translation of the Bible, says, ¢ It 
will be of more importance than one fourth of all that have ever been 
made. We can begin to preach to Arabia, Syria, Persia, Tartary, 
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‘part of India and China, half of Africa, and nearly all the seacoasts of 

the Mediterranean, including Turkey.’ According to the tables in the 
modern Atlas, this would give upward of two hundred millions who 
would be reached through the Arabic language. This calculation may 
perhaps appear extravagant; yet, if we look at the extent of the lan- 
guage, with all its different dialects, the number who use it will fall 
not far short of one fourth of the population of the globe. Any thing, 
therefore, which will materially aid us in the acquisition of the “Arabic, 
has a value which words cannot express. 

“ What, then, are the relations between the Hebrew and the Arabic ? 
Most intimate and fundamental. The Arabs have a common ancestry 
with the Jews, partly from Abraham through Ishmael, and partly from 
Heber through his son Joktan, Some of the Arab tribes most clearly 
spoke the same language with the Israelites, while Moses was leading 
the latter through the wilderness. At what time there was a diverg- 
ence we are not informed. But in numerous and in important points 
the two languages yet remain identical. 

“The affinity of languages is sought by one class of philologists in 
their words; in their grammar, by another class. According to the 
former, words are the matter of language, and grammar its form or 
fashioning ; according to the latter, grammar is an essential, inborn 
element of a language, so that a new grammar cannot be separately 
imposed upon a people. But whichever of these methods is adopted, 
in order to determine the affinity of two languages, the result in the 
case before us is the same. ‘The Hebrew and Arabic are kindred both 
in words and in grammar, both lexically and grammatically. In an 
Arabic translation of the Pentateuch, about one half of the words are 
Hebrew, with the same radical letters. One writer enumerates more 
than three hundred names of the most common objects in nature which 
are the same in both, without by any means exhausting the list. The 
roots in both languages are generally dissyllabic, lying in the verb 
rather than the noun. The two languages abound in guttural sounds. 
The oblique cases of pronouns are appended to the verb, the noun, and 
to particles. ‘The verb has but two tenses. ‘The gender is only two- 
fold. The cases are designated by means of prepositions. The geni- 
tive is expressed by a change i in the first noun, not in the second... The 
noun and verb do not admit of being compounded. There is a certain 
simplicity in the syntax, and the diction is in the highest degree un- 
periodic. In the Hebrew Lexicon, which we here daily use, almost 
every Hebrew root has a corresponding Arabic one, with the same 
radicals, and generally with the same signification. 

“In promoting, therefore, the study of Hebrew in this country, 
we are taking a most direct means to spread the glorious gospel of 
Christ, not only where the Arabic is the dominant language, but 
wherever Islamism has penetrated—that is, from Calcutta to Constan- 
tinople, and from the Caspian sea to our American colony in Liberia. 
A thorough knowledge of Hebrew will remove at least one half the 
difficulty of acquiring the Arabic. It will introduce us to the same 
modes of writing and of thought, to the same poetic diction, and in 
part to the same material objects, the same countries, and the same 
historical associations. In this sense the Hebrew is not a dead lan- 
guage. By its most intimate connection with the Arabic, and, I may 
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add, with the Syriac, it is still spoken at the foot of Mount Ararat, on 
the site of old Nineveh, at Carthage, in the ancient Berytus, and 
where Paul was shipwrecked. It is reviving in Egypt, and the Bible 
and the tract societies are spreading its literature on the wings of 
every wind.” 

In the above extract allusion is made to the conversion of the Jews, 
and the importance of a knowledge of the Hebrew in the labors that 
are yet to be expended upon them. Adapting our remarks to our own 
church, may we not say, Shall we not seek to have something to do in 
the conversion of that remarkable people, of whom the Apostle Paul 
said, directly alluding to their conversion to Christianity, “ If the cast- 
ing away of them be the reconciling of the world, what shall the 
receiving of them be but life from the dead?” Rom. xi, 15. If blind- 
ness has happened but in part to Israel; if with the fulness of the 
Gentiles all Israel is to be saved; if the Deliverer out of Zion is to 
turn away ungodliness from Jacob; if, as touching the election, the 
Jews, asa people, are beloved for the fathers’ sakes, Rom. xi, 25, 26, 
28, shall we not do what in us lies to promote this result ? With 
this object by itself'in view, the knowledge of the Hebrew rises in inte- 
rest and importance. With this object in view, as Professor Edwards 
has observed, “the necessity of the Hebrew Bible is too obvious to 
need the briefest comment. In respect-to familiarity with its pages, 
the missionary himself must become a Jew.” 

In closing this address, which might easily have been extended to a 
much greater length, permit me, though with great diffidence, to urge 
upon those who intend to enter the ministry, and to devote themselves 
to the great work of making known among men “the unsearchable 
riches” of the gospel, to avail themselves of the first favorable oppor. 
tunity to obtain a knowledge of the Hebrew. If this cannot be 
accomplished now; if even a small beginning cannot be made, by a 
short period of additional effort, let it be borne in mind, and, as soon 
as it is within your power, acquire this sacred language. ‘This has 
been effected by your fellow-laborers in the same vineyard who have 
preceded you, under the most disadvantageous circumstances. With 
what indefatigable ardor and diligence did that holy man John Walsh 
apply himself to the study of this language! Look at Dr. Adam 
Clarke. The elements of his knowledge of the Hebrew and cognate 
tongues were acquired in the earlier part of his ministry, when con- 
tending with numerous privations, and most diligently and successfully 
employed on his circuit. There is now in the library of this university 
a Hebrew grammar, once the property of the ever to be lamented Sum. 
merfield, with notes on the accents, in his, to me, well-known hand, 
written amid his unrivalled popularity—amid his incessant ministerial 
labors—amid innumerable pastoral calls—with a frame greatly en- 
feebled by disease—with a mind constantly taxed beyond its strength, 
every additional effort of which only tended the sooner to obscure this 
brilliant light; yet, amid all this labor and waste of constitution, this 
exemplary minister of Jesus Christ found time to study the original 
language in which the holy Scriptures were written. 

May such examples have their influence in stimulating the zeal of 
those in this institution who expect to labor in the ministry, if not 
now, at least at some future period, to acquire the knowledge, not only 
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of the Hebrew, but of the cognate tongues; together with that critical 
knowledge of the Bible which is to be obtained by a careful comparison 
of those various earlier versions of the Scripture, which are considered 
more essentially important for the correct interpretation of the sacred 
text. 

Glorious, brethren, is the career that is before you, if God has in- 
deed “counted you faithful, putting you into the ministry.” While 
therefore you seek for the holy ardor of a Walsh—while, with him, and 
numerous other illustrious examples, you are “in labors more abund- 
ant’—overlook no auxiliary advantages within your reach. Improve 
them all assiduously, with a single eye; and wherever you are sent to 
labor, you will be able to say, with St. Paul, “ And I am sure that, 
when I come unto vou, [ shall come in the fulness of the blessing of 
the gospel of Christ.” 

Middletown, Nov. 7, 1838. 





For the Methodist Magazine and Quarterly Review. 
SKETCHES OF SOUTH AMERICA. 
BY REV. J. DEMPSTER, A. M., MISSIONARY AT BUENOS AYRES. 
[Continued from page 370 of Vol. IX.] 


PART II. OF NO. II. 


Tue religion of a vast majority of American Indians, like that of 
most ancient nations, was grossly superstitious, and stupidly idolatrous. 
The gloomy worship of the new world was reduced to most system 
in the three extensive and ancient empires of Peru, Mexico, and Bo- 
gata. Though, south of 20 degrees north latitude, there were no fewer 
than sixteen hundred tribes, the religions of these benighted millions 
were far from being equally numerous. ‘Those of these three imperial 
states were made the powerful instrument of government, and the un. 
shaken pillar of the throne. ‘The Mexicans, who in civilization were 
more advanced than any of the other American nations, were never- 
theless the most barbarous in their religious rites. The savage tribes 
of Peru sacrificed their children to the sun from time immemorial, 
during many ages preceding the reign of the Incas; but they were 
restrained from this diabolical practice by that powerful dynasty. But 
the horrible custom of appeasing divine wrath by human victims con- 
tinued in Mexico up to the very moment that monarchy sunk beneath 
the power of Spanish arms. ‘Though this horrific practice of offering 
human sacrifices obtained among the Greeks, Romans, Egyptians, 
Carthagenians, Gauls, and indeed, at some period, among every an- 
cient nation, we are not aware that, exclusive of Mexico, history 
} records another instance of human victims becoming the food of the 
| worshippers. ‘The Greeks ate several parts of the human body for 
medicine—and all ages have been disgraced by cannibalism, in the 
midst of some of the most degraded clans of barbarous men; but the 
Mexicans apvear to stand alone in the horrible practice of eating the 
flesh of men which they had offered in sacrifice to their gods. Of all 
the shocking features in the most bloody idolatry, this, with its concom- 
itants, is the most revolting. ‘lo this fate, however, all prisoners at 
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Mexico were liable. But, if they were barbarous to their prisoners, 
they were also cruel to themselves. 

It is true that the priests of Mexico did not exceed many other 
pagan priests in their voluntary inflictions—those of Japan, for ex- 
ample, who tore their flesh from their legs and arms with their own 
teeth, and surpassing the most ferocious animals, their bloody super- 
stition has placed them beyond all comparison to any thing known 
within the compass of human observation. Nor can we without i injus- 
tice to the Mexicans conceal the fact, that those unblushing obscenities, 
and childish puerilities, ascribed to the objects of their worship by the 
Greeks, Romans, and other ancient nations, were never to so great an 
extent attributed by the Mexicans to the gods they adored. ‘Ihe per- 
fections of their deities were of an awfully stern and bloody character. 
Their supreme god they enrobed with higher attributes than paganism 
had ascribed to the Jupiter of the old world. Him they represented 
by no external form, as they believed him to be invisible, and invested 
with perfections too exalted to be symbolized by any objects of sense. 
They expressed the eminence of his perfections by the strongest terms 
of their most expressive language. “In him, (said they,) all that live 
have being ; he is the circumference of all things, and the fountain of 
every perfection.” ‘They called him Teoll; a name which several able 
writers have derived from Theos, the Greek name of the Supreme 
Being ; and doubtless the names are less similar in their sound than 
in the ideas they convey. But those just and sublime views enter- 
tained by the Mexicans of their supreme deity were tctally lost in the 
devotions they rendered to the unnumbered gods which their supersti- 
tion had created. Of these, there were thirteen whom they deemed 
very great ; and the numberless multitude of the others were adorable, 
though of far less dignity. Their divinities not only-shone in the sun 
and moon, and glowed in every star of heaven, but they peopled the 
mountains and valleys, the hamlets and cities, the rivers and lakes, 
and the fields and groves. Like the idolators of the old continent, 
they worshiped beings of both sexes, but they never ascribed to them 
those unheard-of atrocities which Greece and Rome imputed to their 
highest divinities. Some of the tribes of Mexico believed that the 
dreary receptacle of departed offenders was located in the centre of the 
globe—that there, in an abode of untold torments, the wicked would 
agonize with the corrupt companions of their mortal pilgrimage. But 
the Otomies and a few other barbarous clans held death to be the 
annihilation of all who sunk under its dominion; while the Mexicans 
attributed immortality to both men and beasts, believing that the 
brutal, no Jess than the human spirit, soared above the stroke of disso- 
lution, and in some mode survived for ever. 

Those who fell in the field of battle, or in a state of captivity, or in 
giving birth to a child, towered above all earthly scenes, and were 
borne to the house of the sun. Here, with this prince of glory, they 
passed a long period of exquisite delight. They hailed every day with 
rejoicing at the first appearance of the sun’s rays, and accompanied 
him, with the most thrilling music of harps and voices, to his meridian 
point ; and there meeting with the blissful souls of departed women, 
they attended him together, with festivity, amid the ravishments of the 
sweetest song, to his place of setting. 

Voi. X.—April, 1839. 23 
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But by others of these nations the absurd system of Pythagorear 
transmigration was embraced. This dream of philosophy, which was 
so ancient in its origin, and so extensive in its prevalence, found its 
way into the new world many centuries before the immortal Columbus 
stepped on its shores. According to this system, the brutes of the 
field, and the birds of the air, are animated by human souls. Those 
individuals of elevated station, and illustrious virtue, entered at death 
the most noble quadrupeds that excel among domestic animals, or range 
over the boundless plains. Others of this class were allowed, at their 
demise, to change into the most sprightly birds—those adorned in the 
most dazzling plumage, and warbling the sweetest songs. But to the 
multitude which descended to death from the common walks of life 
humbler allotments were assigned. The souls of such inhabited the 
lower classes of brute beings—the croaking frog or crawling reptile 
was the form in which many of them appeared. Those citizens who 
died of a certain class of diseases or accidents ascended, with the souls 
of infants, to the god, to whom those innocents had been sacrificed, to 
enjoy with that deity all the pleasure peculiar to a god of his rank, 
especially the most delicious repasts, with all the enchantments of celes- 
tial music. The Mistecas persuaded themselves, that a vast cavern, 
located in their province, was the entrance into that paradise to which 
men of high birth were admitted. Near the mouth, therefore, of this 
famous cavern their nobles were usually interred, that their journey 
might be shorter, and their access more ready to the sacred regions of 
subterranean bliss. 

But the religion of these superstitious millions did not consist in a 
harmless system of these golden dreams; its integral parts were com- 
posed of many black and bloody realities. It required a number of 
priests so enormous as to impose an alarming burden on the state. 
Those of Mexico amounted to at least one million. ‘Thus every two 
families, on an average, throughout the nation was computed to sup- 
port one of these instruments of superstition. This expense was 
exclusive of that vast sum required to build the thousands of their 
temples, to feed the perpetual fires with whieh their sacred ovens 
glowed, and to supply their altars with those unnumbered offerings 
which were heaped upon them. 

This system of superstition inflicted cruelties on its votaries at the 
very contemplation of which Christian sympathies stand aghast. 
Among these their public fasts may be reckoned. Some of these con- 
tinued three, four, and five days; others twenty, cighty, and one 
hundred-and sixty days, respectively ; and one of their most distin- 
guished fasts—which was only observed by some of the priests—was 
protracted through four years: but this could never be repeated a 
second term; for, if the constitutions of those who endured the agony 
of this abstemiousness were such that they survived four years, they 
became so entirely prostrated as to be incapable of future hardship. 
In all other fasts one meal was taken each twenty-four hours, but no 
wine or animal food could be allowed. But durimg this fast only 
enough of the most simple food was taken to prevent death by starva- 
tion. 

Several fasts were preparatory to great festive occasions, and 
during that, especially, of one hundred and sixty days, they inflicted on 
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themselves the most shocking sufferings. ‘They shed their blood as if 
it had been a redundant fluid, and tore their own flesh as exasperated 
savages would mangle the victims of their fury. Many of them 
pierced through their ears, lips, tongues, and the muscles of their legs 
and arms, daily, with the sharpest thorns of aloes. ‘Through the holes 
thus cruelly made, they introduced pieces of cane prepared for the 
purpose. ‘These were sixty in number: the first was the smallest ; 
the other fifty-nine were so prepared as that their size gradually in- 
creased with their number, and thus each one successively inserted in 
the incision enlarged the wound, and rendered the pain increasingly 
excruciating. ‘They also had rough rods prepared to draw through 
the holes made in their tongues. ‘This operation was performed du- 
ring several months, at stated intervals of a few days; and though 
these voluntary sufferers became exceedingly weak by this penitential 
process, and endured the most indescribable torments during the pas. 
sage of these rods through their inflamed tongues, they were com. 
pelled, during the whole operation, with a loud voice, to sing praises 
to their gods. All these bloody instruments of torture were deposited 
as sacred memorials of the sufferer’s penitence. So bloody were these 
men in their penance, that a lake in which they bathed, near the 
great temple, was perpetually tinged with their gore. And so mon. 
strous were their ideas of what would be grateful to their divinities, 
that, prior to their offering a sacrifice to them, on a mountain, or in a 
cavern, they daubed themselves with a horrible ointment, composed of 
the ashes of poisonous insects, and the mashed bodies of living ones, 
combined with noxious herbs. After this odious composition was pre- 
pared, and had been offered to the gods, the priests covered themselves 
with it, and then were considered proof against harm of every descrip- 
tion. The great temple was the exclusive residence of the high 
priest. All his ceremonious duties must be performed with the most 
scrupulous exactitude: any failure was fatal. In such an event, he 
was torn in pieces, and, as a matter of warning, his bloody limbs were 
exhibited to his successor. © 

But the most heart-chilling feature in this gloomy system was the 
fearful destruction it made of human life. Of the twenty thousand 
human victims it annually demanded, a large majority were prisoners 
of war; others were purchased for that dreadful purpose. ‘The man. 
ner in which these horrid rites were performed varied in some parts 
of the ceremony at different occasions. Usually six priests were em- 
ployed in each offering. The victim was placed with his back on the 
altar, one priest was placed at each hand and foot, another at the head, 
with a wooden instrument, in the form of a coiled serpent fixed about 
the neck, that the least degree of motion might be prevented. The 
form of the altar being convex, raised the body of the victim in an 
arched position ; while his breast was thus raised, and kept motionless 
as the stone on which he was stretched, the bloody priest approached, 
and with a knife of flint opened the breast, tore out the heart, and 
while it was yet palpitating, offered it to the sun; then, after casting 
it at the feet of the idol, he offered it in due form to that divinity, and 
finally burning it, he preserved the ashes with the most sacred vene- 
ration. But, when the idol was sufficiently large and hollow, the heart 
of the victim was introduced by a golden spoon into the mouth of the 
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god, and his lips were anointed by the blood of the sacrifice. No 
sooner was the heart of the victim torn from his breast, than his head 
was taken off, and the bloody corpse cast to the ground from the loft 
in which the altar was placed. Then those who claimed a right to 
the remains cooked the body, and, with their friends, feasted on that 
human flesh which had been offered to their gods. But when the 
Otomies tore the sacrificed victim to pieces they hung it up about 
the market for sale. 

The Zapotecas sacrificed men to their great gods, women to their 
goddesses, and children to their inferior deities. The mode of their 
doing this varied as the different occasions demanded on which the 
sacrifices were offered. ‘The women, who represented certain god- 
desses, were beheaded, standing on the shoulders of other women. 

At the great festival of the arrival of their gods, the victim was put 
to death by fire. ‘To the great god Ilatoe they sacrificed two children 
of each sex, by cruelly drowning them; and to the honor of the same 
idol, several boys, at the age of seven, were devoted at another festi- 
val. These were purchased for the purpose of sacrificing. They did 
not, however, die at a stroke by the butcher’s hand, but were confined 
in dismal caverns, which rung with their shrieks, till wasted by hunger 
and overwhelmed by fear they sunk unpitied into a most agonizing 
death. 

But the most distinguished of all the human sacrifices offered by the 
Mexicans was that which was entitled the Gladiatorian. ‘This was 
performed near the great temple in each of the larger cities, near 
which a large space was reserved for that purpose. In the centre of 
this area there was elevated a polished stone, several feet in diameter, 
eight feet above the common level; the prisoner, standing on this 
stone, was chained to it by one foot ; a shield and sword were then put 
into his hands: he was to contend with an antagonist perfectly 
unconfined, and much better armed than himself. If the prisoner 
succeeded in vanquishing six in succession, he then received his li- 
berty, and recovered whatever he had lost. But, if he failed to do 
this, the moment he was conquered the priests dragged him away to 
the great altar; and, whether they found him dead or alive, they tore 
his heart from his breast, and, as on other occasions, with great cere- 
mony, Offered it to their god. This chance, however, of avoiding so 
dreadful a death was deemed a special privilege granted only to the 
bravest of the prisoners. The citizen who vanquished the intended 
sacrifice was cheered by the loud applause of the assembled thousands, 
which roared like thunder from the mighty throng: he was rewarded 
by the king himself with distinguished honor. 

But of all the Satanic rites connected with this horribly bloody 
system none was more appalling than that which commenced the 
festival of each four years. On this occasion two slaves were sacri- 
ficed ; from each of these the skin was taken entire, and their thigh 
bones were perfectly stripped of their covering. The next day two 
of the most eminent priests wrapped themselves in these bloody skins, 
and armed themselves with the thigh bones of these victims, and with 
dismal howling descended the stairs of the temple, raving like demo- 
niacs. ‘The vast crowd below caught the phrensy, and with the most 
deafening shouts exclaimed, Yonder come our gods ! 
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At the close of these memorable rites six prisoners were taken by 
as many priests and fastened to the tops of trees planted for the occa- 
sion. Scarcely had the priests descended the trees when their bound 
victims were transfixed by a thousand arrows ; they then reascended, 
unchained the dying wretches, casi them to the ground, dragged them 
to the altar, tore out their hearts, and, as in other cases, offered them 
to their gods. This sacrifice completed the dreadful round of bloody 
rites observed on this great festival. 

Large portions of South America are still the dominions of uncivil- 
ized Indians. Though the Spaniards subdued the most closely- 
populated parts, and converted all such into Catholics, the remaining 
tribes are very numerous which have never been subdued by European 
arms, or converted by Roman missionaries. These still practice all 
the superstitious rites which they had observed centuries before the 
discovery of the new world. Whatever therefore was true of the 
monstrous superstitions of these at the conquest is no less true of them 
at this moment. ‘The most improved nations of South America wor- 
shiped the sun; and, in the remotest periods to which the faint lights 
of tradition carry us back, many of them offered human sacrifice to 
that imaginary deity. 

Nor is this diabolical practice of pouring out human blood on the 
altars of superstition yet entirely extinct among these superstitious 
millions. A horrid example of this is found among the Muyseas, near 
the Oronoco. This tribe, which was once numerous, brave, and con- 
siderably cultivated, is extremely sanguinary in its worship. One of 
the cruelties to which they were led by their superstition was the sa- 
crifice of a boy, fifteen years of age. This victim was compelled to 
live from infancy in the chief temple of the nation until he was to be 
offered: then the priests led him out to a high column, erected for 
the purpose, on a sacred spot. This was done with great ceremony, 
in the presence of the assembled tribe; he was then firmly bound to® 
the column and murderously dispatched by the arrows of the warriors. 
The priest then approached the bleeding victim, tore out his heart, 
and offered it on the altar of Bochica, in honor of this and other ai. 
nities which they adored. 

If we except a few of the most degraded tribes, we shall find the 
aborigines of South America to have believed from time immemorial 
in the immortality of both men and brutes. ‘The ground of their be- 
lief, with regard to the animal tribes, is to be sought in the Pytha- 
gorean system of transmigration; that absurd fancy, which teaches 
that human souls at death enter brutal natures, to feed in the field, 
roam in the desert, swim in the waters, or soar in the air, was doubt. 
less brought from the eastern continent by the early wanderers of the 
new world. Though it did not lead them, as it had done millions in 
the East, to hold sacred the life of the meanest animals, it served to 
reduce more nearly to a level in their view the brutal and human na. 
tures. Hence the horrid practice of eating human flesh, which still 
obtains among these savage tribes ; for, according to this system, the 
difference between an ox and a man consisted merely in the one being 
the less noble, and the other, the more noble form of the same being : 
to eat the ox and the man, therefore, Waggto eat the same being in 
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different modes of existence. Hence the cannibalism of these tribes, 
at which the traveler has so often stood aghast. 

The belief in the existence of evil spirits, and in their powerful 
agency in human affairs, is almost universal among the aborigines. 
Indeed, there are entire tribes which believe in no other or higher 
supernatural beings. The power of these malign beings they dread 
with the utmost horror, and resort to the means which they believe 
will be best adapted to propitiate them. Disease, pain, and death are 
supposed to proceed from them; and it is believed that a revengeful 
person can induce them to inflict these calamities on the object of his 
hatred. Hence, in every instance of severe sickness or death, they 
consult one of their machis, (wise men,) for the purpose of ascertain- 
ing who has induced an evil spirit to inflict the disease, or to take life. 
To make this discovery the wizard kindles several lights in the hut of 
the patient, or deceased ; places in one corner of it, among several 
laurel branches, a large bow of canelo, to which is suspended the ma- 
gical drum: near these is placed the sheep intended for sacrifice ; 
then the women, attending on the occasion, sing in loud tones a most 
doleful song, accompanied by the sound of small drums. Meantime 
the machi fumigates by tobacco smoke the branches, sheep, women, 
and the deceased, or patient. After this is thrice repeated, he pro- 
ceeds to sacrifice the animal, take out its heart, suck its blood, and to 
stain the branch with the gore. He next approaches the patient, and 
by certain charms pretends to open his stomach to discover the poison 
given him by the sorcerer ; then taking the magical drum, and slowly 
walking around the women, he beats and sings in strains adapted 
to call forth the wonders soon to be witnessed. Suddenly he drops 
like a corpse to the ground; and, after a momentary insensibility, he 
is thrown into the most frightful agitation ; his gesticulations and hor- 
rible contortions are of the most demoniacal character, his eyes shut 
and wildly open alternately. Then, amid his dreadful convulsions, he 
is inquired of who the author of the disease may be? ‘To which, he in- 
stantly replies, by naming some suspected person. Now the supposed 
culprit flies for life, and, if overtaken, must submit to the most cruel 
death! ‘Then closes the farcical scene. This dreadful fanaticism, 
among other guilty causes, has prevented the advance ot population in 
these tribes. 

The peculiar religious views of several tribes ven their manner 
of disposing of their dead. They suppose that the deceased is carried 
down a stream to the ocean, over which he is wafted to a place of 
delight, called Gulchoman, where the sun sets in all his glory; that 
he there springs into new life, and enjoys the unfading bloom of an 
elysium. To furnish the dead for such a voyage they bury him in 
his canoe on the bank of a stream, deposit with his remains a jar of 
chicha, (an intoxicating liquor,) a bag of toasted corn, his lance, and 
Jasso ; and, if a female, her spinning implements, and cooking utensils, 
with whatever might be a remembrancer to her of the past. By the 
corn and drink the departed were to refresh themselves on their long 
voyage, and by the instruments of labor and amusement, they were 
again to resume their business, and enter on their former diversions. 
This view of the humangallotment after death is so nearly identical 
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with that of the ancient Greeks and Romans, that it is impossible to 
suppress all suspicion that the former have not been indebted to the 
latter for these ideas. 

There are other tribes near the Amazon that pay supreme honors 
to the moon. For all the productions of the earth they consider them- 
selves dependent on the virtues of this luminary. ‘The winds, and rain, 
and sunshine were at her command; the woes of their allotment and 
the pleasures of life were increased or diminished at her pleasure. 
Hence her eclipses were witnessed with the most dreadful agitation 
that could convulse an affrighted community. ‘The darkness was con- 
sidered a portentous frown, in which her anger toward them had 
clothed her. No sooner did the eclipse commence than they flew 
with the utmost haste and consternation to their appointed ceremonies 
to appease this wrath. ‘To avert the punishment with which they 
supposed themselves threatened for their indolence and ingratitude, the 
men seized their arms, wielded and clenched them with all their vigor, 
to convince the moon that they could not be taxed with effeminacy, 
or be punished without injustice: then they felled trees with the 
greatest possible exertion, to give evidence to that angry deity that 
their indolence had not merited her frowns. ‘The women ran out of 
their huts, throwing corn in the air, uttering the most mournful cries, 
and loudly promising to amend their,manners. But no sooner does 
the eclipse cease than the scene instantly changes. In a spirit of the 
greatest hilarity they congratulate themselves on having deceived the 
moon by groundless pretences and false promises, and close the rites 
of the occasion by a savage dance, and beastly drunkenness. 

There are other tribes among the nations of the Chacos who be. 
lieve the social relations after death io be, in all important respects, 
similar to those of the present life. Hence when a cacique dies his 
menials are put to death and buried with him, that they may resume 
their servile offices to him in his superior allotment in another life. 
The favorite horse is also killed, and buried near him, that he may 
afford service and amusement to his master in another state. 

Several nations, in the neighborhood of Paraguay, believing the 
heavenly bodies to be animate with life, and guided by their own 
intelligence, witness their eclipses with the utmost consternation. 
They believed that these bright intelligences died every time they 
were eclipsed, and that the risk was very great of their ever again 
being restored to life; hence, on such occasions, they most agoniz- 
ingly sympathized with their expiring deities.. 

In the Chaco there are numerous divisions of a large tribe which 
believe in the existence of no supernatural being, excepting that of 
an evil spirit, to whom they give a name answering to that by which 
we distinguish the prince of fallen angels. Once every year they 
numerously assemble for the purpose of rendering some honor to that 
gloomy spirit. Their preparations for this Satanic feast consist in 
procuring some provisions, with a large amount of intoxicating liquor, 
fitting up a large inclosure in the wilderness, filling the whole area 
with huts, excepting a central space, in the midst of which one of 
more elegance is erected for the object of their honor; then, that this 
terrible spirit might visibly act his part among them, they select one 
of their number, whiten him with chalk,:attach to him numerous 
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feathers, and array him in some other fantastic insignias, and then 
determine him to be the spirit of darkness, the only supernatural 
agent in the universe! And, what is passing strange, they seem firmly 
to believe in tie supernatural and Satanic character of this white- 
washed Indian! Now begins to open a scene of reveling and 
debauchery, which is neither suspended nor terminated till several 
weeks have elapsed. But the series of acts committed here are too 
abominable tu be portrayed to the public eye. For ever let them 
remain undescribed ! 

Many of the tribes in the great valley of the Amazon and its vici- 
nity are superstitious to an extent which almost staggers belief. 
Several among them pay supreme homage to the meanest reptiles. 
To the toad they ascribe the power of producing all the rain that 
descends from the clouds, and render to it an additional act of homage 
for every fertilizing shower ; and when the earth is parched by a long 
drought they inflict the severest blows on these croaking masters of 
the watery element! And, among other absurdities which appear too 
glaring to find any place in the human understanding, they believe 
that at death the soul enters the invisible world by a subterraneous 
passage. One of these fearful avenues they find in a spacious cave, 
located near one of the lofiiest and most lovely of the valleys of Cu- 
mana. This cavern, whose entrance is nearly eighty feet in width, 
and not less than seventy in height, continues of the same dimensions, 
forming a perfect arch, for almost five hundred feet. As it continues 
in the same direction nearly that whole distance, rfo artificial light is 
needed to explore it; but beyond this point the light of day fades into 
dimness ; and farther on, where the altitude of the grotto contracts to 
forty feet, midnight darkness reigns. It is this section of the cave 
which the natives imagine forms the gloomy prison of ghosts. The 
rocky sides are lined with the nests of nocturnal birds, which have 
made it their residence for ages, and have multiplied into thousands. 
In this dark recess the piercing screams of these birds become so ter- 
rific that no Indian can be prevailed upon to enter it, as they are 
believed to be the mournful cries of departed spirits bewailing their 
dismal fate; for they maintain, that only the souls of those whose 
lives have been irreproachable are permitted to pass immediately 
through this ghostly retreat to the viewless regions of the departed. 
To all others this becomes a prison to detain them, where they are 
compelled to remain for a longer or shorter period, proportioned to the 
heinousness of their past offences: here they wildly scream, but there 
is no pitying ear on which their wailings fall. The deep horrors of 
their midnight abode, and the certain knowledge that they are long 
to be detained in it, extort from them cries too piercing to be heard 
by human ears. Immediately after the death of their parent or friend, 
the Indians, in the vicinity of this cave, repair in the greatest haste 
to the mouth of it, and listen with breathless anxiety to the various 
cries of its inmates to ascertain whether the lamentation of their de- 
parted friend can be heard. If they fail to distinguish his voice 
among the mourning spirits of the cave, they return frantic with joy 
at the event, and hasten to celebrate it by inebriation and dancing. 
But, if they imagine that among the voices of wo that of their friend 
is heard, they respond in piteous tones to the wailing ghost, and fly to 
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the intoxicating bow] to drown their sorrows. The scene is finally 
closed by a delirious dance around a Satanic altar, attended by doleful 
songs, and terminated by beastly drunkenness ! 

This tormenting dream of paganism ceases not up to the present 
moment to haunt the unsubdued tribes of the Oronoco, and appears 
like a solemn reality to thousands gathered into the Catholic missions. 
O what a Christianity is this, which fails to disenthrall its subjects 
from the most degrading terrors of heathenism! What light but that 
of the Brs.e, that which shines from the eternal Star of celestial 
brightness, can dissipate this horrible gloom, which generates fears 
so groundless, and peoples the securest retreats of the feathered tribes 
with the agonizing ghosts of departed men! 





For the Methodist Magazine and Quarterly Review. 
BRAZIL. 


BY R. M’MURDY, A. M., TEACHER AT RIO DE JANEIRO. 


WueEn it was determined that I should come to this country, | 
endeavored, but in vain, to obtain information respecting it; and in 
many places | was interrogated by my friends on the same point, 
but could afford no satisfaction. 'I'o supply what has certainly be- 
come a demand, I commence these letters. 

Since the commencement of this mission, the whole Christian 
world, and particularly the Methodist Episcopal Church, have had 
their eyes hopefully cast on the southern part of this continent, 
which has for so long a time been shut out from the operations of 
extended benevolence. As yet, very little is known respecting this 
ample field. The amount of our information, which has been 
conferred by mere transient and superficial travelers, is confined 
principally to Rio Janeiro. Respecting the history of Brazil, the 
moral character of its inhabitants, and its relative claims upon our 
exertions and prayers, we are quite ignorant. The letters of our 
passing travelers have been very much complained of; and if they 
have not given false impressions to the minds of the American pub- 
lic, they have certainly been unsatisfactory, indefinite, and very 
meager. ‘This is not of necessity, but may have arisen from a dis- 
inclination to diligence in research, or from an improper application. 
Guided, as we believe, by a sincere desire of spreading the wants, 
and woes, and prospects of this empire before our Christian friends, 
we enter upon this work, professing to know nothing in it or among 
men save the glory of Christ, and the honor of his name. 

Brazil, it is true, does not afford in its history the same glittering 
achievements as are to be found in that of the mother country, nor 
can she speak of a Camoens, and the age of the inquisition, the 
ax, and the screw of torture. There are no crooked tangles of 
policy to unravel, but we have rather the history of a country dis- 
covered without design, and made what it is by the operations of 
nature itself. The inhabitants of the forest, as the white man found 
them, untutored and uninstructed, save by nature—the wonderful 
labors, fatigues, and policy of the Jesuits in regard to them, are sub- 
jects which will claim a considerable share of our attention. The 

Vou, X.——April, 1239. 24 
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Brazilian people, in their present state, and as to what they are 
speedily destined to become, with the prospect breaking upon us of 
the successful introduction of Christianity among them, will add to 
what otherwise might only interest the scholar and lover of history, 
that which cannot fail to draw in the most lively interest of the 
Christian. 

Two fifths of this vast peninsula bears the name of Brazil; and 
it is larger in extent, more fertile in soil, and more abundant in 
natural resources, than even the United States itself. Stretching 
from six degrees north latitude to thirty-seven and a half degrees 
south latitude, in length two thousand and three hundred miles, 
and in breadth two thousand miles, it contains a population of six 
millions of inhabitants, governed by the same laws, and subject to 
one power. Its eastern coast, lined with granite rocks, is washed 
by the Atlantic wave; and to the passing breeze upon the west nods 
the long grass of the vast pampas of Peru, Bolivia, and the United 
Provinces. The hundred-mouthed Amazon irrigates and fertilizes 
the north, and the waters of St. Francisco and Parana the south. 
The rivers roll over beds of gold, and the mountains sparkle in the 
playing sunbeam, as the glittering topaz and diamonds are urged 
down their broken way. In short, this is a world of itself, endowed 
with almost every variety of soil and climate. Adapted for the 
grazing herd, the rich cane, and the coffee and cotton, and many 
other plants. The mandiocea, in its several stages, gives abun- 
dance of vegetables, and fully answers to our wheat, being the staff 
of life to the working classes of the Brazilian population. But con- 
cerning these things more again, and in detail. 


DISCOVERY OF BRAZIL. 


Vincenté Yanez Pinzon sailed from Palos, in December, 1499, 
and first discovered Brazil, January 26, 1500, in eight and a half 
degrees south lati‘ude, at what he called Cape Consolation, but 
which is now called Cape St. Augustine’s; but before he reached 
Europe it had been taken possession of by the Portuguese, being 
within their line of demarcation. As soon as Vasco de Gama had 
returned from the discovery of India, King Emanuel, without any 
knowledge of Pinzon’s discovery, fitted out a far more powerful 
expedition, appointing as commander of it Pedro Alvarez Calral. 
Sunday, the 8th of March, 1500, was fixed upon for the day of their 
departure. On that morning, mass having been performed, with 
the commander and king within the curtain, the bishop of Ceuta 
preached a sermon, which consisted principally in the praise of Cal- 
ral for having accepted so weighty a charge. Having concluded, 
he took the banner from the altar, delivered it to the king, and the 
king to Calral, immediately afterward placing upon his head a 
barrete de feitio, which had received the benediction of the pope. 
The banner was then raised, and they went in solemn procession, 
with crosses and relics, to the shore. The Tagus was covered with 
boats ; and the officers having kissed the hand of the king, who had 
accompanied them to the water’s edge, and the blessing of the king 
being imparted, and Heaven’s favor being invoked, the whole fleet 
saluted them with a general discharge, and sailed gallantly forth on 
the errand of discovery. 
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Having made the Cape de Verd Isles to take in water, they stood 
to the westward, in order to avoid the calms which Diaz and Gama 
had met with, thinking thus to double the Cape of Good Hope the 
more easily. Storm arose after storm, the wind increased in 
strength, and bad weather succeeding bad weather, they were dri- 
ven still farther west, and on the 24th of April, 1500, fell in with 
land. The universal belief prevailed that no land existed to the 
west of Africa; and the pilot affirming that it must be a large 
island, they accordingly coasted along a whole day, expecting to 
find itso. They discovered a good roadstead in lat. sixteen deg. 
thirty min. south, where they anchored, and named it Porto Leguro,* 
(secure harbor.) It may be safely concluded, that the first land 
seen was that below the mouth of the river Ilheos, in about fifteen 
degrees south latitude. 

The discovery of Brazil was an accident—and if Columbus had 
not eight years before secured the glory of the discovery ef the new 
world for human intellect, the elements would have forced it upon 
anxious Europe. The riches of this hemisphere were now no longer 
to be concealed from the enterprise of the other, and genius and 
the elements met in fittest harmony, and made that day when Calral 
first saw these golden climes for ever fresh in memory’s song. 

At Porto Leguro, now called Calralia, boats were ‘sent ashore, 
and returned with two natives, whom they had caught fishing. 
Calral endeavored to obtain information from them; but, not suc- 
ceeding, at last hit upon the expedient of dressing them very finely, 
providing them with looking-glasses, and sending them on shore. 
This answered very well, and he thus obtained maize and pulse for 
baubles, which they had brought in abundance. 

An account of the general appearance of the savages might be 
expected in this place; but we here express our intention of reserv- 
ing every thing connected with them, so far as possible, to several 
chapters devoted to the Indians exclusively. 

On Easter Sunday Calral landed, erected on the beach the first 
altar in South America, and Henrique Coimbra performed mass. 
The natives not only came to the ceremony, but knelt with the 
Portuguese, and imitated the congregation in every act of devotion. 
Such was the joy of the Indians in that such visitors had come to 
this country, that they shot their arrows into the air, leaped, shout- 
ed, and sounded their horns; and, when the Portuguese returned to 
their boats, followed them into the water, and manifested by every 
possible way their high delight. 

Calral erected a stone crosst at Porto Leguro, and took pos- 
session for the crown of Portugal, naming it Santa Cruz, or Land 
of the Holy Cross. Brazil was known to Camoens only under the 
name of the Holy Cross :—— 

“Co o pao vermelho nota, 

Da Sancta Cruz o nome che poreis.” 
Calral, having left two criminals on shore, proceeded on his way to 
india, according to his instructions. 





* Now called Calralia. The name of Porto Leguro was erroneously trans- 
ferred to a place about four leagues farther south. 

t This cross, or its representative, is still shown, Lindley says, at Porte 
Leguro, (Calralia.) 
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The king of Portugal, immediately after the arrival of Gaspar 
de Lemos, dispatched by Calral as messenger of the discovery, 
fitted out three ships to explore this new country, and invited 
Amerigo Vespucci, from Seville, to command the expedition. Ves- 
pucci sailed, and made land in five degrees south latitude. He 
went on shore to procure provisions, but could by no means induce 
the natives to trade with him. The next day the Indians collected 
in great numbers, built fires, and made signs for the strangers to 
accompany them to their huts. ‘T'wo sailors volunteered upon this 
adventure, and were seen no more. Six or seven days passed, and 
the Indians appeared again, bringing their women with them, whom 
they sent forward as negociators. They appeared, however, unwil- 
ling to advance, and for this reason the Portuguese sent but one 
stout fellow to treat with them. The women surrounded him, 
handling and examining him with great curiosity. Presently there 
came down another woman from a hill, having a stake in her hands, 
with which she got behind him, and dealt a blow that brought him 
to the ground. ‘The others seized him by the feet, and dragged him 
away. The women then cut the body in pieces, held them up in 
mockery to the boats, broiled, and devoured them, with much re- 
joicing. 

Vespucci, finding no precious metals, struck out to sea, burned 
one vessel on the African coast, and returned home. In May 10, 
1503, Vespucci sailed a second time to discover the island of Mel- 
cha or Malacca, supposed to be so famous in the commerce of the 
Indian world, wrecked some of his vessels off the Brazilian coast, 
and in eighteen degrees south latitude, and thirty-five degrees west 
of the meridian of Lisbon, took port, remained five months on 
good terms with the natives, here erected a fort, and then sailed for 
Lisbon. This was the first settlement in Brazil; and although Ves- 
pucci must be denied the honor of the discovery of this country, he 
is certainly entitled to the second honor of endeavoring to improve 
it by settlement. It does not appear, however, that any further at- 
tention was paid to it. They had found no gold, and the produce 
of the spice trade and the riches of the African mines were over- 
flowing their coffers, and the government thought that it produced 
no articles of commerce which were worthy their notice. 

This country was found to produce in abundance in the forests a 
tree, long known in Europe as a valuable dye, whose wood resem - 
bled fire, and thence its name, Pio Brases. Vespucci brought home 
a cargo.of this wood,* and tempted many private adventurers to 
engage in this commerce. 

This trade became so well known, that the coast or whole coun- 
try obtained the name of Brazil, the singular of Brases, mentioned 
above. The change of name, from “ Vera Cruz” to Brazil, was 
much lamented by the Jesuits. Some of them attribute it directly 
to the agency of the devil—and call it “ The unworthy traffic, that 
the cupidity of man should change the wood of the cross, red with 


* The Tupis, an Indian tribe, called the tree araboutan. It grows as high 
and branches as widely as our oaks, and equals their ordinary girth. It is a 
very dry wood, and emits little smoke. Clothes washed in a dye of its ashes 
are stained with a durable red. Its use has been superseded by logwood. 
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the real blood of Christ, for that of another wood, which resembled 
it only in color.” 

It was convenient for these traders to have agents among the 
natives ; and there was no difficulty in finding a sufficient number 
who would willingly take up their abode with friendly savages in a 
plentiful country, where they were under no restraint. Criminals 
were also sent to serve here. Indeed, the first Europeans left ashore 
were criminals. The usual offenses thus punished were those of 
blood and violence. It has always been the policy of Portugal to 
make her criminals of some use to the state; and hitherto they had 
been sent to Africa, and more recently to India also. It did not 
work so well in this country as in India or Africa—for in these 
places their countrymen were compelled to serve with them, and 
thus removed their disgrace. The criminals here exceeded the 
better class of society, and continually injured and provoked the 
Indians ; and they, losing that awe and ‘veneration for a superior 
race, were ready to repel injury, and inflict a long train of evils 
and serious calamities, which they did in a most summary manner. 


FRENCH TRADE TO BRAZIL, 1516. 


The French began very early to claim a share in the wealth of 
these discoveries. They obtained much of it by pirating against the 
homeward-bound ships from India, and these acts of piracy were 
sometimes followed with cruelty of the worst kind. The French 
expeditions to Brazil were of a more honorable character. They 
were usually in quest of the woods, parrots, and monkeys of Brazil. 
Two of these traders discovered a magnificent bay, one of the finest 
in, the world. Unfortunately for them, a Portuguese squadron, 
under the command of Jaques, entered it about the same time: he 
named it All Saints Bay, (Bahia de Todos los Santos ;) and meeting 
with the French, proceeded to capture them. They resisted, and 
he sunk them, crew and cargo. Jaques established a factory far- 
ther north, near the bay of the Itamaraca. 


PROGRESS OF THE COLONISTS. 


The Portuguese government, wholly occupied with the affairs of 
India, thought little of a country where profits were to be acquired 
from agriculture. The Spaniards hunted for gold, and were intoxi- 
cated with the ideas of the golden kingdom, the golden palaces of 
the sun, and the golden streets. The Portuguese sought as eagerly 
for commerce as the Spaniards for gold, and both neglected that 
which would have secured to each the utmost of their desires.— 
Brazil was “ left open like a common,” and the amount of care be- 
stowed upon it by the government was no more than suflicient to 
prevent the French from trespassing. Individuals had settled along 
the coast, however, in the harbors and on the islands, and little 
towns and villages were growing up. It was now deemed advisable 
to divide Brazil into captaincies, which took place in 1530. In Ma- 
deira and in the Azores the plan of dividing them into hereditary 
captaincies was followed. These captaincies were granted to such 
persons as were willing to embark equal means in the adventure, 
with powers of jurisdiction, both civil and criminal, so extensive as 
in fact to be unlimited. This was proposed as the easiest and least 
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expensive mode of colonizing this country, after an entire neglect 
of almost thirty years. Each captaincy extended along fifty leagues 
of coast. This made the policy very unwise, where the stations 
must necessarily have become widely separated, and Portugal and 
relief at a distance. It might have done better in the islands, but 
would not answer so well when a savage host of injured cannibals 
were eager to seize and devour them. 

Martin Alphonso de Sousa, who was governor of Portuguese 
India, and took out Xavier to the east, was the first person who 
accepted one of these captaincies, called S. Vincente. He disco- 
vered the harbor of Rio Janeiro on the Ist of January, 1531. It 
was called by the natives Nitherohy, or hidden water; but Sousa 
supposing, at first view, that the fine expanse of water was only the 
estuary of some great river, called it the Rio de Janeiro, or River 
of January, from the first day of the month of the new year on 
which he discovered it. This very improper name the bay still 
retains. De Sousa was fortunate in his colony, with the exception 
of the loss of eighty men, in an expedition south in search of 
mines. His settlement was at-Goa, an island about two and a half 
degrees south of Rio Janeiro city. Here the first sugar-canes were 
planted, brought from Madeira; here the first cattle reared, and 
here the other captaincies stocked themselves with both. 

Another settlement was formed at what is now called Bahia City. 
The first settler, however, was Diogo Alvarez, in 1510. Southey 
gives quite a romantic account of Diogo’s adventure. He says,— 
“ Diogo Alvarez, a native of Viana, young, and of noble family, 
who, with that spirit of enterprise which was then common among 
his countrymen, embarked to seek his fortune in strange countries. 
He was wrecked upon the shoals on the north of the bay of Bahia. 
Part of the crew were lost; others escaped this death to suffer one 
more dreadful—the natives seized and eat them! Diogo saw that 
there was no other possible chance of saving his life than by making 
himself as useful as possible to these cannibals. He therefore 
exerted himself in recovering things from the wreck, and by these 
exertions succeeded in conciliating their favor. Among other things, 
he was fortunate enough to get on shore some barrels of powder 
and a musket, which he put in order at his first leisure, after his 
masters were returned to their village; and one day, when an op- 
portunity was favorable, brought down a bird before them. The 
women and children shouted Caramuru! Caramuru! which signi- 
fied, a man of fire! And they cried out, that he would destroy them ; 
but he told the men, whose astonishment had less of fear mingled 
with it, that he would go with them to war, and kill their enemies. 
Caramuru was the name which from thenceforward he was known 
by. They marched against the T'apuyas. The fame of this dread- 
ful engine went before them, and the Tapuyas fled. From a slave 
Caramaru became a sovereign. The chiefs of the savages thought 
themselves happy if he would accept their daughters to be his wives. 
* * * The best families in Bahia trace their origin to him.” The 
captaincy of Bahia was given to Coatinho, and embraced the coast, 
from the great river St. Francisco to the point of Bahia, including 
its bays and creeks. At Bahia the sea seems to have broken in 
upon the land, or more probably some huge lake has borne down 
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its barrier, and made way to the ocean. The entrance is very wide, 

and is from the south. This bay, haviig deep water every where, 

extending northward and westward, and the receptacle of many 

navigable rivers, and spotted with above a hundred islands, may 
very properly be called the “ little Mediterranean” of the new world. 

Coatinho’s settlement continued to flourish for some time; but he, 
having killed the son of a chief, was with his colony embroiled in a 
seven years’ war, which terminated in the destruction of the sugar- 
works, and the expulsion of Coatinho and his colony from the Re- 
concave or Bahia. 

Pernambuco was established about the same time with these 
others. The Donatory, Percira, landed in the port of Pernam- 
buco. The entrance is through a long stone reef, and this the native 
name implies. By misconduct upon the part of the Portuguese to- 
ward the natives, war ensued, in which not one Portuguese, and 
very few Indians were killed. After this easy war the colony con- 
tinued to prosper during Percira’s life. This was the first war 
between the natives and the Portuguese of which any account has 
been preserved; and the detail is curious as given by Slade, one of 
the parties. 

Maranham was given to Barros, the great historian, the Herodo- 
tus of Portugal; and his means (the usual fate of literary men) 
being small, he divided his grant with Andrada his father, and with 
Cunha. They undertook a scheme of conquest as well as of colo- 
nization, and their armament was far more expensive than any 
former one to Portuguese America. There were nine hundred 
men, of whom one hundred and thirteen were horsemen, and ten 
ships equipped. They were wrecked upon some shoals, which they 
supposed to be in the mouth of the great river, but which are a hun- 
dred leagues south of it. This island is now known by the name of 
Maranham,,* in consequence of their error. 

Meantime the Spaniards were not inattentive to this country. 
They sent out a second expedition, under Cabot, to proceed to the 
south seas; but, for loss of provisions, &c., entered the river Solis, 
discovered by Solis, and changed the name from Solis to that of La 
Plata. The Spaniards were expelled by a tribe of Indians, called 
the Guaranies. Cabot brought home some silver and gold, which 
was not obtained from the Indians, as he asserts, but brought by 
them from Peru, whither they penetrated in the reign of the father 
of the last Inca. 

We should like to pause a little, did our limits permit, and speak 
of the expedition of Diego de Ordas, who left a memorable name in 
Mexican history, he having ascended the burning mountain Papo- 
catapee ; nor would we pass by in silence the famous enterprise of 
Gonzalo Pizarro in search of El Dorado. We rejoice, however, 
that we have not at present to speak of his cruelty,t and treatment, 


* Vieyra considers the word Maranham as an augmentative of mar, (sea,) 
given to the river on account of its magnitude. Therefore, he says, the na- 
tives call it Para, and the Portuguese Maranham; that is to say, the Sea, and 
the great Sea. 

+ Above a hundred years afterward, when the first Jesuit missionaries 
entered these parts, many Indians fled ‘as soon as they heard of their coming, 
so fresh was the memory of Pizarro’s cruelties. 
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worthy of only a Pizarro, inflicted upon the poor Indians; nor of 
the utter destitution of himself and men in search of the golden 
kingdom, when they boiled their leathern girdles, and the soles of 
their shoes, with such herbs as seemed most eatable. Pizarro’s 
companion, Orellana, who as a discoverer surpassed all his coun- 
trymen, and as a conqueror was unfortunate, died of brokenness of 
heart, in finding utter disappointment to every fond hope; and his 
prospects, which were so bright in their rising, set in darkness and 
gloom. The El Dorado was not, and his heart became sorrowful 
even unto death. Orellana’s history is touching in the extreme. 

After the ill success of Don Pedro de Mendoza, it might have 
been thought that no adventurer would have been sanguine enough 
to risk his property upon the same enterprise ; the vacant post was 
however solicited by Vaca, who-had been ten years a slave among 
the barbarous tribes of Florida. In November 2, 1540, he sets sail 
from Spain, experiences considerable loss before reaching land at 
St. Catalina, and from thence marches overland, advances from 
Assumpcion up the Paraguay, and enters into the country toward 
Peru, in search of gold. He returns for want of food. There is a 
mutiny against Vaca, and he is sent prisoner to Spain. This is a 
summary of this Spanish expedition, which does not properly come 
under our notice in this communication. Several other adventures 
were made by the Spaniards in search of the El Dorado, but were 
all unsuccessful. 

Brazil, as we have intimated, may be considered as having been 
colonized on the principle of the feudal system. Few settlements 
were founded by the crown, and the lord proprietors enjoyed al- 
most all the regal rights, save that of issuing coinage. An authority 
so absolute must be inevitably abused by these desperate adven- 
turers; and so loud and frequent were the complaints that were 
made to Portugal, as to afford the government a fair pretext for 
revoking the powers conferred on the proprietors, by which, in fact, 
the settlements had been alienated from the crown. ‘They were 
left, however, in full possession of their grants in other respects ; 
and after an elapse of half a century from the discovery of Brazil, 
during which time much capital had been vested, according to some 
it began to be regarded as a possession of considerable importance ; 
so much so, that a governor-general,* with full authority, civil and 








* Some contend that the appointment of governor-general was due to the 
following causes :—The Inquisition of Portugal, in 1548, had stripped great 
numbers of Jews of their possessions, and banished them to Brazil. The , 
Jews, being deemed the most honest people in Portugal, were able to obtain p 
advances of money from merchants, by which they were enabled to procure ; 
sugar-canes from Madeira, and to form plantations. Sugar, till then, had been 4 
used only in medicine ; but at this time was being introduced into families as | 
an article of luxury, and the demand for it continually increasing, proved very 
favorable to the colonists. ‘The court of Lisbon began to be sensible that a 
colony might be beneficial without yielding either gold or silver ; and hence 
the appointment of a governor-general. It is true, that great numbers of 
Jews were banished in 1548; that they procured money from merchants ; 
that the sugar-cane was more in demand; and that Portugal was becoming 
sensible of the value of her possessions in Brazil; but it is searcely possible 
that the appointment of De Sousa in 1549 could be occasioned by conse- ; 
quences resplting from the banishment of the Jews in 1548. 
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criminal, was appointed. Thorne de Sousa, who had been in the 
African and Indian wars, was honored with this high station. 

Early in April, 1549, Sousa arrived at Bahia with three ships, 
two caravals, and one brigantine, in which were three hundred and 
twenty persons in the king’s pay, four hundred banished men and 
colonists—in all a thousand. Joam IIL., the great benefactor of the 
Jesuits, who sent Francisco Xavier to the East, consented to part 
with his especial favorite Limam Rodriguez, who desired to go as a 
missionary to the Indians of Brazil, but who was afterward detained 
by the king on account of the death of S. Cruz. Thus Father Li- 
mam, who was formerly chosen as the companion of. Xavier to the 
East, was also obliged to resign the hope of being the apostle of 
Brazil. Father Manuel de Nobrega in his stead was chosen chief 
of the mission: his companions were Father Juan de Aspilcueta,. 
Father Antonio Pires, Father Leonardo Nunes, and the lay bre- 
thren Vincente Rodriguez and Diogo Jacome. Nobrega was a 
Portuguese of noble family, who being disappointed of some colle- 
gu honor for which he was a candidate, and to which he thought 

e was entitled, renounced the world in a fit of disgust, not aware, 
however, that this renunciation would make him act a more impor- 
tant part in it. These Jesuits were the first who ever set foot in the 
new world. ‘ 

De Sousa found old Caramuru quietly settled at a little distance 
from Coatinho’s deserted residence. He conciliated the minds of 
the natives for the governor; and the Indians worked willingly in 
building a city, which was called, according to instructions, St. Sal- 
vador, and here the seat of government was established. The arms 
given to the new city were a white dove, with three olive leaves in 
her bill, in a field vert. Within four months a hundred houses were 
built, and sugar plantations laid out in the vicinity. Batteries were 
planted toward the sea and toward the land, and a cathedral, col- 
lege, governor’s residence, and a custom-house were commenced. 
This was the first royal settlement in Brazil, and every thing went 
on accordingly. About this time one of the Europeans was killed 
by a native,.who, being manifestly the aggressor, was demanded by 
the governor. He was given up by his tribe to justice, and Sousa’s 
first act of judicial authority was to have him tied to the mouth of a 
cannon, and blown to pieces. Next year supplies were sent them 
from the mother country ; and the whole expense of both armaments 
was, in our money, about $120,000. On the third year came ano- 
ther fleet, on board of which were female orphans of noble family, 
who had been educated in the convent of orphans, and sent out by 
the queen, to be given in marriage to the officers, with dowries in 
kine and negroes, from the crown. Orphan boys also came out 
to be educated, and ships followed every year with reinforcements. 
By building St. Salvador a center was given to the colony, but to 
the Jesuits does the honor belong of settling, extending, and render- 
ing it useful to the mother country. 

Thorne de Sousa, having been governor four years, in 1553 re- 
quested to be recalled; and D. Duarte da Costa was sent out to 
succeed him, in company with seven Jesuits, among whom was 
Joseph de Anchieta, who was destined to be eelebrated in Jesuitical 
history as the thaumaturgos of the new world. At this time 
Vout. X.—Aprii, 1839. 25 
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Brazil was erected into a Jesuit province, and Nobrega had new 
powers delegated to him, being appointed provincial. This was 
done by Loyala, who is called the patriarch of the company, and 
Lanez, whose master hand set the whole machine in motion. 

Nobrega, upon his new accession of power, established a college 
in the plains of Piratininga, (now St. Paul’s,) ten leagues from the 
sea, and thirteen from St. Vincente, and called it St. Paul’s. Vas- 
concelles, in the chronicles of the company, speaks of it as a 
secluded and a delightful spot.* 

Duarte was not so well disposed to co-operate with the clergy 
in their views as Sousa, his predecessor, had been; and a dispute 
arose between the governor and bishop, and the latter embarked 
for Portugal, meaning to lay the matter before the king. He was 
wrecked upon the shoals of St. Francisco, and all the crew reached 
land, but fell into the hands of the Cahetes ; and men, women, and 
children, a hundred white persons in all, with their slaves, were 
massacred and devoured by these cannibals! Only two Indians 
and one Portuguese escaped. Joam lil. died in 1557, and the 
queen regent, in 1558, sent out Mem da Sa to supersede Duarte. 
Mem da Sa was a man of enlightened mind and humane principles, 
and did much in restraining the colonists from acts of outrage upon 
the Indians. 

From the time of its earliest discovery the French had frequented 
the coast of Brazil; and they were now (1558) attempting to esta- 
blish themselves in Rio Janeiro, under Nicolas Durand de Ville- 
gagnon, a native of Provence, and knight of Malta. Villegagnon 
was bold and skilful; and he had the honor of securing the plans 
of the Scotch, by carrying Queen Mary into France when it was 
justly feared that the English might intercept her. He, through Co- 
ligny, represented to Henri II. that it was for the honor of the 
French to undertake an expedition to America; that it would dis- 
tract the attention and weaken the strength of the Spaniards, who 
derived so large a portion of their wealth from thence; and that the 
natives groaned under their yoke. How could one of these reasons 
be drawn for Brazil, a country not possessed by Spaniards? This, 
however, was the plea; and what strengthened Coligny in the 
project was the secret assurances which Villegagnon had given 
that he would establish an asylum for the Protestants in this new 
colony. 


* Vasconcelles thus describes a road to it, made a century afterward : “‘ The 
greater part of the way you have not to travel, but to get on with hands and 
feet, by the roots of trees; and this among such crags and precipices, that I 
confess, the first time I went there, my flesh trembled when I looked down. 
The depth of the valleys is tremendous; and the number of mountains one 
above another, seem to leave no hope of reaching the end. When you fancy 
yourself at the summit of one, you find yourself at the foot of another of no 
less magnitude ; and this in the beaten and chosen way! True it is that, from 
time to time, the labor of the ascent is recompensed ; for when I seated my- 
self upon one of those rocks, and cast my eyes below, it seemed as though I 
were looking down from the heaven of the moon, and that the whole globe of 
earth lay beneath my feet. ‘This ascent, broken with shelves of level, con- 
tinues till you reach the plains of Piratininga, in the second region of the air, 
where it is so thin, that it seems as if they who newly arrive there conld never 
breathe their fill.” 
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Henri IL. gave him two vessels of two hundred tons, and a store 
ship of half that burden. Artificers, soldiers, and noble adven- 
turers were raised; and they sailed from Havre de Grace, then 
called Franciscople, in honor of Francis I. Villegagnon’s ship 
sprung aleak in a gale, and was obliged to put into Dieppe. By 
this time many of the ship’s company became sick of the sea, and 
abandoned the expedition. After a long and miserable voyage, 
Villegagnon entered Rio Janeiro: his expedition was wisely planned 
—the place well chosen*—the natives friendly to the French, and 
enemies to the Portuguese. 

Rio de Janeiro, Pimentello thinks, was formerly a great fresh- 
water lake, which has broken down its barrier. The whole bay is 
surrounded by high and rugged rocks, and its entrance is between 
two high rocks through a strait half a mile wide. A short distance 
from this entrance is a rock, about a hundred feet long, and sixty 
wide, of which Villegagnon took possession, and erected a fort. 
The waves drove him away, and he removed to an island farther 
in. This he named Fort Coligny, in honor of his patron.t The 
French looked upon the whole continent as already their own, and 
gave it the name of Antarctic France, (France Antarctique.) 
When they thus in imagination took possession of South America, 
their force consisted of eighty men, and their territory not half a 
mile in circumference! 

Coligny was indefatigable in providing supplies for all the wants 
of his colony. Calvin himself, with his elders in convocation, ap- 
pointed Pierre Richier and Guillaume Chartier to this mission. 
Many respectable adventurers accompanied these ministers; and 
among them Jean De Lery Bois le Conte, nephew of Villegagnon, 
commanded the expedition. They plundered all ships they met 
with on the way, if strong enough, whether belonging to friend or 
foe. “Off Teneriffe,” De Lery says, “they took a Portuguese 
vessel, and promised the captain to restore it to him if he would 
contrive to put them in possession of another. The man, with self- 
ishness more to be expected than accused, put himself into a boat, 
with twenty of these pirates, and captured a Spanish ship, laden 
with salt. The French then turned all the prisoners, Spanish and 
Portuguese, into the first prize, out of which they had taken the 

boat and all the provisions of every kind, tore their sails in pieces, 
and in this manner exposed them to the mercy of the sea.” 


TREACHERY OF VILLEGAGNON, 


“ Villegagnon had deceived Coligny. * * * The zeal which he 
had manifested for the reformed religion was feigned for the pur- 
pose of obtaining the admiral’s influence and his money. Having 
effected this, and thinking it more for his own interest to take the 
other side, won over, as is believed, by Cardinal Guise, he threw off 
the mask, quarrelled with the Genevan ministers, and demeaned 
himself so tyrannically and intolerantly, that they who had gone to 
Antarctic France to enjoy liberty of conscience, found themselves 
under a worse yoke than that from which they had fled. They 


* Villegagnon had previously made a voyage to brazil, had chosen a spot 
for his settlement, and established an intercourse with the natives. 
+ It is now called Villegagnon. 
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therefore demanded leave to return, and he gave written permission 
to the master of a ship to carry them to France. When they got 
on board, the vessel was found to be in such a state that five of the 
party went again on shore rather than put to sea in her; De Lery 
was one of the others who thought death better than this man’s 
cruelty, and pursued their voyage. After having endured the ut- 
most misery of famine, they reached Hennebonne.* Villegagnon 
had given them a box of letters, wrapped in sere-cloth, as was then 
the custom; among them was one directed to the chief magistrate 
of whatever port they might arrive at, in which this worthy friend 
of the Guises denounced the men whom he had invited out to Bra- 
zil to enjoy the peaceable exercise of the reformed religion as 
heretics worthy of the stake. The magistrates of Hennebonne 
happened to favor the reformation, and thus the fiend-like malig- 
nity of Villegagnon was frustrated, and his treachery exposed. Of 
the five who had feared to trust themselves in a vessel so badly 
stored and so unfit for the voyage, three were put to death by this 
persecutor. Others of the Huguenots fled from him to the Portu- 
guese, where they were compelled to apostatize, and profess a 
religion which they despised as much as they hated.” 

Though the Portuguese were jealous of the Brazilian trade, yet 
they permitted this French eoiony to remain four years unmolested ; 
and had it not been for the treachery of Villegagnon, Rio Janeiro 
would probably have been the capital of a French colony at this 
day. A large body of Flemish adventurers and ten thousand 
Frenchmen were ready to emigrate, waiting only for the report of 
the ship-captain who carried De Lery home. The Jesuits became 
apprized of their danger, and Nobrega roused the court of Lisbon. 
Mem da Sa was instructed to attack and expel the French. He 
took the command in person, accompanied by Nobrega, succeeded 
in his undertaking, demolished the works of the French, carried off 
their artillery and stores, and sailed to the port of Santos. 

Villegagnon was at this time in France, where he had gone with 
the avowed intention of bringing back a squadron of seven ships to 
intercept the Indian fleet, and take or destroy all the Portuguese 


* One of the persons thus describes the sufferings they endured: “ After 
having devoured all the leather in our vessel, even to the covering of the 
trunks, we thought ourselves approaching to the last moment of our life ; but 
necessity suggested to some one the idea of pursuing the rats and mice; and 
we had the greater hope of taking them easily, because, having no more crumbs, 
nor any thing to devour, they ran in great numbers, dying for hunger, through 
the vessel. We pursued them so carefully, and by so many kinds of snares, 
that very few remained. Even in the night we sought them, with our eyes 
open, like rats. A rat was more valued than an ox on land. The price rose 
so high as four crowns. We boiled them in water, with all the intestines, 
which were eaten as well as the body. The paws were not omitted, nor the 
other bones, which we found means to soften. The extremity was such that 
nothing remained but Brazil-wood, the driest of all woods, which many, how- 
ever, in their despair, attempted to chew. Carguilleray du Pont, our leader, 
holding out one day a piece in his mouth, said to me, with a deep sigh, ‘ Alas, 
my friend, I have due to me in France the sum of four thousand livres; and 
would to God that, after giving a discharge for the whole, I held in my hand 
a pennyworth of bread, and a single glass of wine!’ Several died of hunger ; 
and they had begun to form the resolution of devouring each ot»er when land 
appeared in view,” 
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settlements in Brazil. The Catholics would not attend to his repre- 
sentations, and he had betrayed the Huguenots, who else would have 
assisted him. 

From Santos the governor returned to St. Salvador, and the 
occasion was celebrated with bull-feasts, the favorite sport of the 
Portuguese and Spaniards. He was not permitted, however, to 
have a long respite from war. New enemies, the Aymore Indians, 
were troubling him. He, having quieted these, was compelled to 
direct his attention to Rio Janeiro. He had done but half his work 
here. The French, whom he had driven from Villegagnon’s island, 
had escaped to the main land; and the Yamoyas, assisted by them, 
and disciplined by them, were now inflicting cruel retaliation upon 
the Portuguese for the wrongs they had endured at their hands. 
The Portuguese raised all the force they c: uld to attack them, but 
were miserably defeated. Other tribes jo ned the Yamoyas, and 
the Portuguese came well nigh being cut off. At length Nobrega 
and Anchieta agreed to put themselves in the hands of the savages. 
A more perilous embassy was never undertaken. It terminated in 
insuring a temporary quiet to the colonists. 

The queen regent and her council were not pleased that Mem da 
Sa had not retained possession of Villegagnon’s island; and when 
intelligence arrived of the peace with the Yamoyas, they resolved to 
embrace the opportunity of establishing themselves at Rio Janeiro, 
and finally excluding the French. Estacio da Sa, the governor’s 
nephew, was sent out with two galleons to Bahia, and carried with 
him orders to his uncle to supply him with the force of the colony 
for his service. Mem da Sa did as instructed, and Estacio reached 
Rio Janeiro in February. Ships were sent to the captaincies along 
the coast, offering to transport all persons gratuitously who might 
desire to form a colony at Rio. A large armament was soon pro- 
cured. Mem da Sa himself arrived at Rio; and on St. Sebastian’s 
day, 1567, Uracumri, the stronghold of the French, was stormed: 
not one of the Yamoyas escaped; two Frenchmen were killed, 
and five prisoners were immediately hung. This victory was fol- 
lowed by another immediately afterward, of Parana-pucuy, in Cat 
island, the other stronghold of the French. Estacio da Sa in the 
first engagement received an arrow in his face, lingered a month, 
and died. Few of the French fell: they had four ships in the har- 
bor, and in these they sailed to Pernambuco, and were expelled 
thence by the commander of the settlement.* 


* Thus the hopes of the Protestants of Europe were crushed in seeing the 
Reformation established in this part of the new world. 

Had Villegagnon been worthy of his trust, it would have been peopled by 
a race of men who would have distinguished it by the enterprise and activity 
supposed to be connected with the Reformation. If Villegagnon’s attempt had 
succeeded, and this country had been blessed with a population like that of 
England and North America, this magnificent empire and bay, instead of 
being sealed up for two hundred and fifty years from all the world, would now 
be the receptacle of the wealth and enterprise of all nations. Then this 
country would have been, indeed, 


“A seat where gods might dwell, 
Or wander with delight ;” 


and the millenial morn nigher its dawn. Then, with intense love burning in 
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It is true, in the war alluded to, little exertion was made by either 
party ; yet with the knowledge we now have, the very greatest 
exertion would not have been tuo great. The French court was 
too busy in burning Huguenots to think of Brazil; and Coligny’s 
generous plans being ruined by Villegagnon’s treachery, the admi- 
ral could regard the colony no longer, and Portugal was almost as 
inattentive as France. The deathof Joam was an irreparable loss; 
for the queen regent, and after her the Cardinal Henrique, displayed 
little zea] and activity. 

After this victory, the governor,* according to instruction, traced 
out a new city, which he called St. Sebastian’s, in honor of the saint 
under whose patronage they had taken the field, and of the king. 

Mem da Sa stained the foundations of this city with innocent 
blood. Joam Boles was one of*those who had been comfelled to 
fly from Villegagnon’s persecutions: he was a man of learning, and 
versed in Greek and Hebrew. Luis de Gram, a Jesuit, caused 
him to be apprehended with three of his comrades, one of whom 
feigned to be a Catholic; the others were cast into prison; and 
there Boles had remained eight years when he was now sent for to 
be martyred at Rio Janeiro or St. Sebastian’s, for the sake of 
terrifying his countrymen,t if any should be lurking about. 

The French subsequently attempted to form settlements in Per- 
nambuco and Paraiba, but were prevented in every instance. 





We have now gone over more than half a century in the history 
of Brazil; and we feel prepared to say that it is full, and embraces 
every thing which is worthy of notice, except what we have re- 
served for other sheets, respecting the aborigines of this country, 
which is interesting in the extreme. 

It may be expected that we would give some account of our 
authorities in the commencement of this number ; but this we prefer 
to reserve until the conclusion, when we shall know what is most 
valuable. We would however state, that we have access to the 


the heart, and faith fixed on God, would south and north have united in a vigo- 
rous onset to subdue the world to Christ; and the shout of the new world 
redeemed have ascended up to the courts of Heaven, as the victor’s chariot 
rolled its wheels in triumph. 

* He began also to fortify both sides of the bar. All the works were com- 
pleted, without any expense to the state, by the Indians, under the Jesuits. 
In the midst of the city was assigned to the company ground for a college, 
and, in the king’s name, endowed it for the support of fifty brethren. The 
alcaide mor of the new city was put in possession of his office, with the usual 
formalities. ‘‘ The governor gave him the keys of the gates ; upon which he 
went in, locked them, and the two wickets also, and bolted them, the gover- 
nor remaining without. Then the alcaide called out to him, asking if he 
wished to enter, and who he wast To which he replied, that he was com- 
mander of that city of St. Sebastian, in the king’s name, and would come in. 
The gates were then opened in acknowledgment that he was the capitam mor 
of that city and fortress of the king of Portugal.” 

+ And not because he was a Protestant, as some writers think. What a 
misfortune—yea, more, what a crime, that Protestants are sometimes guilty of 
the very thing they condemn so strongly in Roman Catholics! Every fault or 
sin, as the case may be, is aggravated and heightened, and the result of it is a 
reaction. How much better the spirit and practice of charity and love. 
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public library of this empire, numbering above eighty thousand 

volumes. In this is contained every thing which can in any way 

relate to Brazil, except a written Indian grammar and dictionary, 

which I am endeavoring to procure from the library at Bahia city. 
Rio Janeiro, Oct. 8, 1838. 





For the Methodist Magazine and Quarterly Review. 
GOD’S WORD THE CHRISTIAN’S DELIGHT. 
O how love I thy law !—Psal. cxix, 97. 

BY REV. R. W. ALLEN, OF THE NEW-ENGLAND CONFERENCE. 


Tue law of God, as contained in the holy Scriptures, demands 
our most serious and unwearied attention. No one will question 
this position, with a moment’s reflection on the subject, especially 
if we consider how much we are indebted to this law for our pre- 
sent state and elevation in society. Do we enjoy the comforts of 
civilization? The Bible has furnished them. Do we enjoy that 
paternal affection, and those endearing associations and friendships 
of social life, peculiar to a Christian land? These are the off- 
spring of the Bible. Do we live in-an age replete with Christian 
institutions and enterprises for the melioration and salvation of 
mankind? The Bible has taught the church her duty, and waked up 
her slumbering energies to feel and act for a perishing world. Have 
we the blessed gospel to show us how we may escape the “ wrath 
to come,” and to light up our dark and dreary way through this 
“ vale of tears” to the pilgrim’s rest in heaven? The Bible alone 
has taught the sinner his only hope, and unfolded the way to the 
ineffable glories of the life to come. In the heavenly effulgence of 
this sacred volume all the fallible and discordant notions of sages 
and philosophers of ancient times, with all the productions of unas- 
sisted reason of modern times, sink into insignificance. Well may 
the psalmist, in holy exultation, exclaim, “ O how love I thy law!” 
May we heartily join with him in the exclamation! In an attempt 
to elucidate the subject, we shall give, 

I. A summary view of the history of this law. 

II. Show that this law claims our increasing attachment. 

By the law of God is meant here the word of God, as contained 
in the Old and New Testaments. The term law is frequently used 
in the Scriptures in a very comprehensive sense. The psalmist 
unquestionably used it in the text to signify that part of the Old 
Testament embracing the precepts and commands of God, then 
extant. By the word of God, we understand that discovery made 
by God to man of himself, or of his will, over and above what he 
has made known by the light of nature or reason. This discovery, 
the most grand and important ever made to man, has been pre- 
sented in the writings of divinely-inspired men. This collection of 
sacred writings has been denominated the Scriptures, as being the 
most important of all writings ;—the holy, or sacred Scriptures, be- 
cause they are divinely inspired ;—the Biste, 7. e. Tue Boox, by 
way of eminence, being infinitely superior to every unassisted pro- 
duction of the human mind. To give an authentic history of such 
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a production would require no ordinary effort. A summary history 
is all we intend; yet much attention will be paid to its correctness. 
There are many things connected with the Bible which are not only 
important, but which are deeply interesting to every pious heart. 
Some of these things we will now notice :— 

1. The antiquity of the Scriptures. The first instance of a revela- 
tion committed to writing is that of the decalogue, or ten command- 
ments, written on tables of stone, by the finger of God. (Exod. 
xxxi, 18.) God gave, from age to age, such portions of the sacred 
Scriptures to mankind as he saw they needed. The writings of the 
Scriptures were completed in the space of about 1900 years. The 
first writer was Moses; he wrote what is called the Pentateuch, 
which embraces the first five books in the Bible. 

Moses probably commenced writing the Pentateuch about 1493 
B. C., soon after the promulgation of the law on Mount Sinai. The 
Pentateuch begins with the creation of the heavens and the earth; 
gives an account of the creation and fall of man, the history of the 
first inhabitants of the world, the origin of nations, the call of Abra- 
ham, the history of the Hebrew patriarchs, the remarkable events 
connected with the journeyings of the Israelites for forty years, 
and brings down the history to about eight days after the death of 
Moses. The'last chapter of Deuteronomy, which gives an account 
of the death and burial of Moses, was probably detached from the 
book of Joshua, and should constitute the first chapter of that book. 
This chapter was probably written by Joshua. Moses died 1457 
years before Christ. Hence the five books of Moses, if we may 
except the book of Job, contain the oldest writings now extant. 

The book of Joshua is properly a continuation of the book of 
Deuteronomy, and brings down the history of the Israelites, and 
the wonderful dealings of God with them, to the death of Joshua, 
which took place 1443 years before the Christian era. The book 
of Job, according to Archbishop Magee, was originally written by 
Job, and subsequently transcribed by Moses. Whoever may have 
been the author, it bears a very ancient date. David was author of 
most of the Psalms ; hence he is sometimes called the sweet singer 
of Israel. David died before Christ 1014. Solomon, his son and 
successor, was undoubtedly the author of the bocks of Proverbs, 
Ecclesiastes, and Solomon’s Songs. He died B. C. 975. 

The books of the prophets were unquestionably written by those 
whose names they bear. The first four books are called the four 
greater prophets, on account of the size of their books, and the 
extent and importance of their prophecies. The remaining twelve 
are called the twelve minor prophets, on account of the smallness 
of their respective books. All the books of the prophets were writ- 
ten between the years 839 and 425 B. C., during the space of about 
400 years. 

Judges, Ruth, Samuel, Kings, Chronicles, and Esther, were pro- 
bably compiled by Ezra out of the journals, which contained an 
account of events as they passed, kept by the scribes and other emi- 
nent men. The books of Ezra and Nehemiah were written near 
the close of the Old Testament history. Ezra, the scribe, is allowed 
by the universal consent of antiquity to have restored, collected, 
and published the canon of the Old Testament Scriptures, which 
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had before existed only in separate parcels, and had suffered much 
from the ignorance and carelessness of transcribers. He collected 
and arranged the books of the Old Testament nearly in the order we 
now find them. This work of collecting and arranging the Jewish 
Scriptures was, probably, done about 450 B. C. All the books of 
the New Testament were written before the year 100 of the Chris- 
tian era. 

That the history of the Bible is of far greater antiquity than any 
other writings appears from the fact, that it shows in many instances 
the origin of absurd fables and stories found in other histories of 
those remote times. Also the most ancient profane writers often 
speak of, and quote from, the sacred books. This demonstrates 
their greater antiquity. 

Thus we have a synopsis of he antiquity of the holy Scriptures ; 
some of the writings of which, as before noticed, are the most an- 
cient of any extant. As to the genuineness of the sacred books 
there can be no doubt. He that would doubt it may with more 
propriety doubt the genuineness of the works of Plato, Aristotle, 
Cicero, Varro, and other profane authors. This point will be more 
fully noticed in the sequel. Who that carefully peruses these an- 
cient records can but behold the wisdom and goodness of God in 
their miraculous preservation, and in handing them down through 
successive ages for our instruction and salvation? They are a 
‘‘lamp to our path, a light to our feet.” They are pouring a stream 
of light on this dark and benighted world. They are destined to 
point millions of Adam’s race, now groping in darkness, famishing 
with want, and increasing in wickedness, to the blood-stained cross 
of Christ, and to an unending rest in heaven. 

2. The division of the Scriptures. Their general and proper divi- 
sion is as follow :— 

(1.) The Pentateuch, or five books of Moses. This forms an im- 
portant part of the sacred writings. Much of the information 
which it communicates could be obtained from no other source. 
“The works of Moses, we may justly say, have been a kind of text- 
book for almost every writer on geology, geography, chronology, 
astronomy, natural history, ethics, jurisprudence, political economy, 
theology, poetry, and criticism, from his time to the present day ; 
books to which the choicest writers and philosophers in pagan anti- 
quity have been deeply indebted, and which were the text-books to 
all the prophets ; books from which the flimsy writers against divine 
revelation have derived their natural religion, and all their moral 
excellence ; books written in all the purity and energy of the incom- 
parable language in which they were composed; and, finally, books, 
which, for importance of matter, variety of information, dignity of 
sentiment, accuracy of facts, impartiality, simplicity, and sublimity 
of narration, tending to improve and ennoble the intellect, and me- 
liorate the physical and moral condition of man, have never been 
— and can only be paralleled by the cosret of the Son of 

od ! 

(2.) The historical books. ‘These embrace the books of Joshua, 
Judges, Ruth, lst and 2d Samuel, Ist and 2d Kings, Ist and 2d Chro- 
nicles, Ezra, Nehemiah, Esther, Matthew, Mark, Luke, John, and 
the Acts of the Apostles. The facts and events narrated in these 
Vout. X.—April, 1839. 26 ; 
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books are very important. We have here an account of the Jewish 
kings, their number, character, and period of their reign; of Divine 
Providence, at particular times, as vouchsafed in the preservation 
of the church; and of the judgments of God which befell the church 
im consequence of disobedience. The historical books of the Old 
Testament embrace a period of nearly one thousand years, com- 
mencing at the death of Moses, and terminating with the great 
national reform by Nehemiah, after the return of the Jews from the 
Babylonish captivity. The historical books of the New Testament 
give us a clear and distinct account of the genealogy, birth, labors, 
miracles, sufferings, death, and resurrection of Jesus Christ. We 
have also an account of the life and character of the apostles, and 
of their indefatigable labors and sufferings in preaching the gospel. 

This division of the sacred writfngs abounds in instructive and 
Scriptural biography. The lives, persecutions, privations, labors, 
triumphs, and deaths of holy men are here narrated with unequalled 
impartiality, simplicity, perspicuity, and precision. ‘“ How impar- 
tial is the history that God writes! We may see from several 
commentators what man would have done, had he had the same 
facts to relate. The history given by God details as well the vices 
as the virtues of those who are its subjects. How widely different 
from that in the Bible is the biography of the present day! Virtu- 
ous actions that were never performed, voluntary privations which 
were never borne, piety which was never felt, and, in a word, lives 
which were never lived, are the principal subjects of our biographi- 
cal relation. These may well be termed the lives of the saints, for 
to these are attributed all the virtues which can adorn the human 
character, with scarcely a failing or a blemish; while, on the other 
hand, those in general mentioned in the sacred writings stand marked 
with deep shades. What is the inference which a reflecting mind, 
acquainted with human nature, draws from a comparison of the 
biography of the Scriptures with that of uninspired writers? The 
inference is this: the Scripture history is natural, is probable, 
bears all the characteristics of veracity, narrates circumstances 
which seem to make against its own honor, yet dwells on them, 
and often seeks occasion to REPEAT them. It is true! infallibly 
true! In this conclusion common sense, reason, and criticism 
join. On the other hand, of biography in general, we must say, 
that it is often unnatural, improbable; is destitute of many of the 
essential characteristics of truth; studiously avoids mentioning 
those circumstances which are dishonorable to its subjects ; ardently 
endeavors, either to cast those which it cannot hide into deep shades, 
or sublime them into virtues. This is notorious. From these facts 
a reflecting mind will draw this general conclusion—an impartial 
history, in every respect true, can be expected only from God him- 
self.” Such a history we unquestionably have in the holy Scrip- 
tures. 

(3.) The poetical books. There are five which properly receive 
this appellation, viz., Job, Psalms, Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, and the 
Song of Solomon. These received the title, poetical books, because 
they were almost wholly composed in Hebrew verse. These books 
contain many important maxims for the government of human life. 
Here the Christian can find something to meet his varied necessities 
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in all the different stages of Christian experience. Some of these 
books are truly sublime pieces of poetry, especially the Psalms of 
David. “As poetical effusions they excel every thing written by 
man; and from their depth and sublimity, their just descriptions of 
the majesty and perfections of God, the nature and consequences 
of sin, and the heights and depths of holiness, properly challenge a 
distinguished place among the inspired writings of the Old Testa- 
ment.” 

(4.) The prophetical books. This division comprises sixteen books, 
viz., from Isaiah to Malachi, inclusive. The first four of these 
books are called the major prophets ; the remaining twelve the minor 
prophets. ‘The reason of this division has already been given.— 
These books were anciently written in one volume by the Jews, 
lest any of them should be lost. They consist chiefly of predic- 
tions of future events, though many historical and doctrinal passages 
are interspersed through them ; as there are also many predictions 
of future events scattered through those books which are more 
strictly historical. They contain predictions respecting nations and 
individuals; many of the latter refer to the Messiah. The Prophet 
Isaiah is very clear, pointed, and descriptive in his predictions of 
the advent, sufferings, death, resurrection, and glorious conquests 
of the Son of God. Many of the prephecies are so minute and de- 
scriptive, that they appear rather to be narrations of past events 
than predictions of things to come. Who can carefully read and 
weigh the contents of these books without coming to the conclusion 
that they are divinely inspired? Infidelity can never destroy the 
arguments in favor of the authenticity of the Scriptures drawn from 
the inspired prophecies. The utter futility of their labays in this 
work in times past fully demonstrates this pesition. 

5. The epistolary writings. In this division are included the thir- 
teen epistles of St. Paul, the general epistles of James, Peter, John, 
and Jude. These epistles, addressed to various communities and 
individuals by the apostles, form one of the most important divisions 
of the sacred writings. 'They abundantly confirm all the material 
facts related in the gospels and the Acts of the Apostles. The par- 
ticulars of our Saviour’s life and death are often referred to as 
grounded upon the undoubted testimony of eye-witnesses, and as 
being the foundation of the Christian religion. The speedy propa- 
gation of the Christian faith, recorded in the Acts, is confirmed 
beyond all contradiction by innumerable passages in the epistles, 
written to the churches already planted; and the miraculous gifts 
with which the apostles were endued are often appealed to in the 
same writings, as undeniable evidence of the divine mission of the 
apostles. 

“The general plan on which these epistles are written is, first, to 
discuss and decide the controversy, or to refute the erroneous no- 
tions which had arisen in the church, or among the persons to 
whom they were addressed, and which was the occasion of their 
being written; and, secondly, to recommend the observance of 
those duties which are necessary and of absolute importance to 
the Christian church in every age, consideration being chiefly given 
to those particular graces or virtues of the Christian character 
which the disputes that occasioned the epistles might tempt them to 
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neglect.” In these epistles we have all the great fundamental doc- 
trines of the Bible clearly stated and ably defended. If read care- 
fully and prayerfully, we see not how an individual can question 
their divine origin. In every line we can trace the marks of their 
divine original. 

(6.) The Apocalypse, or book of the Revelation. With this division 
terminates the canon of the holy Scriptures. “It opens with a 
splendid appearance of the Lord Jesus, as the Ancient of days, in 
his sacerdotal vestments, who dictates to John seven epistles or 
letters, which he orders him to send to the seven churches in Asia 
Minor. 

“ After these there is a profusion of hieroglyphic representa- 
tions, accompanied by a tissue of most solemn prophecies, supposed to 
regard not only the church, but the different governments of the 
world, from that time to the day of judgment. Several of these 
prophecies appear to have been already fulfilled; some are being 
fulfilled, and others remain which respect future ages. The book 
is written with great dignity and majesty of figure, metaphor, and 
coloring; and several of the prophecies in it bear a striking simili- 
tude to some of the prophets—Ezekiel and Daniel. Obscure as it 
is, God pronounces a blessing on all them who shall read it.” Thus 
we have the holy Scriptures in their most important divisions. 
What symmetry and harmony are observable in all their parts! In 
this respect they are dissimilar to every other production extant. 

3. The manuscripts of the sacred writings. A knowledge of the 
materials upon which the Scriptures were primarily written is a 
matter of curiosity, if not of importance. It may, however, assist 
us in determining the meaning of some of the sacred passages. 
The Scriptures were probably written, (with the exception of the 
Decalogue, which was written on tablets or slabs of stone,) on skins, 
leaves, or paper. The skins were principally sheep, goat, or calf 
skins, and sometimes dyed red. ‘These skins, being semt-tanned, were 
almost imperishable, if kept from fire and damp. This accounts 
for the remarkable fact, that some of the ancient manuscripts are 
still preserved. Most of the ancient manuscripts now in existence 
are written upon parchment or vellum. Parchment was made of 
sheep or goat skins; vellum of calf skins. Dr. Kennicott thinks 
that the first manuscripts were upon skins, sewed together, and that 
the transpositions so often occurring were occasioned by the sepa- 
ration of the skins from each other. Mr. Yates, in his Collation, 
&c., thinks it probable, that the very autograph of the law, written 
by Moses, was upon prepared skins. Dr. Claudius Buchanan, in 
1806, obtained from one of the synagogues of the black Jews,* in 
the interior of Malaya, in India, a very ancient manuscript roll, 
containing a large part of the Hebrew Scriptures, written upon goat 
skins, mostly dyed red; and the Cabul Jews, who travel annually 
into the interior of China, remarked, that in some synagogues the 
law is still found written on a roll of leather; not on vellum, but 
on soft, flexible leather, made of goats’ skins, dyed red. This ma- 


* The black Jews are those who have lived in India from time immemorial, 
and are nearly of the color of the Hindoos. There is reason to believe that 
they descended from the remains of the first dispersion of that nation by Ne- 
buchadnezzar. 
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nuscript, procured by Dr. Buchanan, is now deposited in the Uni- 
versity Library, at Cambridge, (Eng.) -The date of the manuscript 
cannot be ascertained ; but it is supposed to be derived from those 
copies which their ancestors brought with them into India. Diodo- 


.rus Siculus informs us, that the Persians of old wrote all their 


records on skins; and Herodotus, who lived more than five hundred 
and fifty years before the Christian era, tells us, that sheep and 
goat skins were used in writing by the ancient Ionians. <A very 
valuable Hebrew manuscript of the Pentateuch was presented to 
the London University in 1828. It contains two hundred and twenty 
columns, written upon skins. It was purchased from the heirs of 
Mr. Samuel Chai Ricco, a descendant of a Jewish family that flou- 
rished in Italy some centuries ago, and gave birth to several learned 
men, whose works are still esteemed among the Jews. Mr. Hun- 
witz thinks that this manuscript was written in the eleventh or 
twelfth century, if not earlier. 2 

Some portions of the Scriptures were undoubtedly written on 
leaves. The white palmira leaves were generally used. The cha- 
racters are in general black; and the ends of the leaves and margins 
are painted with flowers of various hues. Two holes were made 
in each leaf, several inches asunder, and a string passed through 
the holes at each end, which secured the whole; but the leaves, 
being written on both sides, must be untied before they can be read. 
Sometimes the inner bark of trees was used for writing, though this 
was not socommon. Dr. A. Clarke supposed the former parts of 
the Scriptures were written in this manner ; and that in consequence 
of the leaves, or portions of bark, having been displaced, the trans- 
positions so often noticed in the Pentateuch have occurred. He 
says, in his comments on Num. ix, 1 :— 

“We have already met with instances where transpositions have 
very probably taken place, and it is not difficult to account for 
them. As in very early times writing was generally on leaves of 
the Egyptian flag papyrus, or on thin lamine of different sub- 
stances, facts and transactions thus entered were very liable to be 
deranged: so that when afterward a series was made up into a book, 
many transactions might be inserted in wrong places, and thus the 
exact chronology of the facts be greatly disturbed. MSS. written 
on leaves of trees, having a hole in each, through which a cord is 
passed to keep them all in their proper places, are frequently to be 
met with in the cabinets of the curious, and some such are now before 
me. Should the cord break, or be accidentally unloosed, it would 
be exceedingly difficult to string them all in their proper places ; 
accidents of this kind I have often met with, to my great perplexity ; 
and, in some cases, found it almost impossible to restore each indi- 
vidual leaf to its own place; for it should be observed, that these 
separate pieces of oriental writing are not paged like the leaves of 
our printed books; nor are there frequently any catch-words or 
signatures at the bottom to connect the series. This one considera- 
tion will account for several transpositions, especially in the Penta- 
teuch, where they occur more frequently than in any other part of 
the sacred writings.” 

The paper on which some of the ancient MSS. were written was 
made of a sort of flag or bulrush, growing in the marshes of Egypt, 
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near the river Nile. Many of the manuscripts found in the ruins 
of Herculaneum, which was destroyed by an eruption of Vesuvius, 
in the year 79 of the Christian era, are of this kind of paper. The 
invention of this kind of paper nearly superseded the use of every 
other ma‘erial for writing upon, until Eumenes, king of Pergamus, 
substituted parchment instead of Egyptian paper, in emulation of 
Ptolemy, king of Egypt, whose library he was ambitious to excel 
by an invention superior to paper. But the invention of parchment 
did not entirely supersede the use of the Egyptian paper; for St. 
Paul, when writing to Timothy, desires him to bring with him the 
books, (probably made of Egyptian paper,) but especially the parch- 
ments. (2 Tim. iv, 13.) No book is found written on paper made 
of cotton or linen rags, the paper now in use, antecedent to A. D. 
1270. 

The Hebrew manuscripts of the Old Testament are of two kinds, 
viz., autographs, or those actually written by the inspired penmen, 
and apographs, or copies from the originals, and multiplied by 
numerous transcriptions. The rolled manuscripts were used in the 
synagogues, and transcribed with great care, designed to secure the 
purity of the sacred text. One of these manuscripts is deposited in 
the British museum. It is written with great care on forty brown 
African skins. These skins are of different breadths, some con- 
taining more columns than others. The columns are one hundred 
and fifty-three in number, each of which contains about sixty-three 
lines, is about twenty-two inches deep, and generally more than five 
inches broad. The letters have no points, apices, or flourishes 
about them. The initial words are not larger than the rest; anda 
space equal to about four lines is left between every two books. 
Altogether this is one of the finest specimens of the synagogues’ 
rolls that have been preserved to the present time.* The square 
manuscripts were in private use among the Jews. They were writ- 
ten after the manner of our printed books, on vellum, parchment, 
or paper, of various sizes. 

The Greek manuscripts of the Old and New Testaments were 
generally written on vellum, or paper made of cotton or linen. 
The letters were capital or small. They were written in capital 
letters until the seventh century, and a few even so late as the 
ninth century ; but the small letters were generally adopted at the 
close of the tenth century. No existing manuscripts of the New 
Testament can be traced further back than the fourth century, and 
most of them are still later. 

The Alexandrian manuscript is one of the most precious relics 
of Christian antiquity. It consists of four folio volumes, and con- 
tains nearly all the sacred writings. It was procured at Alexan- 
dria by Cyrillus Lucaris, patriarch of Constantinople, by whom it 
was sent as a present to King Charles L., in the year 1628; since 
1752 it has been deposited in the British museum. It was probably 
written between the middle and the end of the fourth century. By 
whom it was written is not known. It was written in capital let- 
ters. The Vatican and Cambridge MSS. are worthy of notice. 
The former is preserved in the Vatican library at Rome, and con- 


* See Townley’s History. The writer is indebted to this truly valuable 
work for many facts in the historical part of this discourse. 
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tains nearly all the holy Scriptures; the latter is to be found in the 
university at Cambridge, and contains a considerable proportion 
of the New Testament. These MSS. were probably written about 
the fifth century. The Vatican MS. was written on vellum, the 
other on paper. To say more on this subject would exceed our 
design. 

Who that properly considers the materials on which the holy 
Scriptures were primarily written, can but mark the wisdom and 
goodness of God? Had the materials been different from those that 
were used, the sacred writings might have long since sunk into obli- 
vion, with other writings of antiquity. But the materials being of a 
durable nature, shows that God designed their perpetuity, that they 
might be handed down entire for the correction, instruction, and 
salvation of the world. Let us, then, properly value this law, 
bearing so many ostensible marks of the infinite benevolence of 
their great Author in their preservation. 

4. The versions of the Scriptures. As these are so numerous, it 
will not be expected that we should even mention all of them in 
this discourse ; we will only glance at some of the most important. 

The Old Testament was originally written in the Hebrew lan- 
guage, with the exception of a few words and passages in the 
Chaldean dialect, which occur in Jer.«x, 11; Dan. ii, 4, to the end 
of vii; and Ezra iv, 8, to vi, 19, and vii, 12-17. The New Testa- 
ment was written in Greek, because this language was best under- 
stood both by writers and readers throughout the Roman empire. 
The prevalence of Hebrew phraseology characterized the style of 
the language of the New Testament, by a mixture of oriental 
idioms and expressions with those which were properly Greek. 
Hence it has been called Hebraic Greek. A large proportion of 
the phrases and constructions of the New Testament, however, 
are pure Greek; equally pure with that spoken in Macedonia.* 

The first printed edition of the whole Hebrew Scriptures was 
published at Loncini, Italy, in 1488, in folio. A part, however, of 
the Hagiographa had been printed at Naples the preceding year. 
The Pentateuch was translated into Greek in the reign of Ptolemy 
Philadelphus, king of Egypt, about 285 years before the Christian 
era. This version is usually designated the Serpruacint, from a 
tradition that seventy or seventy-two learned Jews were employed 
in this work by order of the Jewish high-priest and sanhedrim, and 
that it was accomplished in seventy-two days. This fabulous story 
is now exploded. The probability is, that the translation was ef- 
fected by five learned and judicious men, which was afterward 
declared to be a faithful version by seventy or seventy-two elders, 
constituting the Alexandrian sanhedrim. The other books of. the 
Old Testament were translated at different times, by different per- 
sons; and being added to the books already translated, were com- 
prehended with them in the appellation Septuagint ve; sion. By this 
translation “ Divine providence prepared the way for the preach. 
ing of the gospel which was then approaching, facilitated the pro- 
mulgation of it among many nations, by the instrumentality of the 
finest, most copious, and most correct language that was ever 


* See Horne’s Introduction. 
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spoken, and which became common to all the countries conquered 
by Alexander.” Another version was soon undertaken by an indi- 
vidual whose name was Aquila, which he completed and published 
in the year of our Lord 128. In 184 this version was followed by 
another Greek translation of the Old Testament by Theodotion: 
this was also soon followed by another translation by Symachus, 
a Samaritan. 

The Old Testament, with the exception of the two books of 
Chronicles and Ezra and Daniel, was translated into Chaldee, called 
the Targums, or Chaldee paraphrases. This was made during the 
first centuries; no part of it was probably made later than the 
ninth century. A targum of the two books of Chronicles has more 
recently been found in the University of Cambridge, printed at Am- 
sterdam, with a Latin translation, in the year 1715. Christianity 
having been early preached in Syria, the Scriptures were translated 
into the language of that country probably as early as the second 
century. This version is of good authority, and is very valuable. 
The Arabic translation of the Scriptures was probably made about 
the tenth or eleventh century. This version is important in ascer- 
taining the signification of several Hebrew words and forms of 
speech. ‘The New Testament, and some portions of the Old, have 
been translated into the Ethiopic language. This version is of 
considerable antiquity, being executed about the fourth century. 
By means of this translation the Scriptures became somewhat ex- 
tensively circulated in Ethiopia. The ancient capital of this country 
was Saba; and the queen whom the wisdom of Solomon attracted 
to Palestine was the sovereign of that country. Many Latin 
versions of the Scriptures were made at the first introduction of 
Christianity by unknown authors. The Vulgate, or Latin version, 
was made by Saint Jerome, at the command of Pope Domasus, near 
the close of the fourth century. Jerome appears to have formed 
his text in general out of the previous versions, collating the whole 
with the Hebrew and Greek, from which he professes to have trans- 
lated several books entire. In the sixteenth century, the council 
of Trent decided the Latin Vulgate to be authentic, and to be 
exclusively used in the public service of the church. A revision of 
the Latin Vulgate was undertaken by Pope Sixtus V., and published 
at Rome in 1590; but suppressed by Pope Clement VII., whose 
authentic edition appeared in 1592. But, notwithstanding the revi- 
sions and variations of Sixtus and Clement, (both infallible pontiffs ! 
thet could err, however, occasionally, like other men,) who mis- 
translated several passages to support the peculiar dogmas of the 
Romish church, the Latin Vulgate preserves many true readings, 
where the modern Hebrew copies are corrupted. The Armenian 
version is worthy of note. The author of this version was Miesrod, 
a minister of state, and inventor of the Armenian letters. This 
version was probably completed at an early period in the fifth cen- 
tury; it has remained in use among the Armenian people ever 
since. The history of this people furnishes some illustrious instances 
of almost unexampled genuine piety.* In the seventeenth century 
manuscript copies of the Bible became so scarce in Armenia, that a 


* Buchanan’s Christian Researches ; Memoirs of Episcopius. 
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single one cost 1200 livres, or £50.* The art of printing was 
called in, of which they had heard in Europe, by a council of Ar- 
menian bishops assembled in 1662. A number of editions of the 
Scriptures were soon printed and circulated among the people. 

The modern versions of the Scriptures, or those made since the 
discovery of the art of printing, are two-fold—viz., in the Latin Jan- 
guage, and in the vernacular languages of almost all countries in 
which Christianity has been propagated. The Latin versions have, 
been executed both by the Church of Rome, by which they are 
now exclusively used, and by Protestants. The translations of the 
Scriptures into the different modern languages of the globe are so 
numerous, that it is extremely difficult to obtain correct accounts 
of all of them, and still more difficult to compress those accounts 
into an analysis suitable to the limits assigned to this discourse. 

Among the different modern versions of the Scriptures, the Ger- 
man version holds a conspicuous place. This version was executed 
by Martin Luther of Wirtemberg, Germany, assisted by Melancthon 
and others. The New Testament was published in 1522; the Old 
Testament was not collected and published together until 1534. 
This version laid the foundation for the circulation of the Scriptures 
throughout the Germanic states. The first printed edition of any 
part of the Scriptures in English was the New Testament, at Ham- 
burgh, in 1526. It was translated by William Tindal, with the 
assistance of other distinguished men. In 1535 was published the 
translation of Miles Coverdale, a great part of which was Tindal’s ; 
and two years after, John Rogers, the martyr, (who had assisted 
Tindal in his Biblical labors,) edited a Bible, probably at Hamburgh, 
under the assumed name of Thomas Matthews; hence it is gene- 
rally known by the name of Matthews’ Bible. During the sanguin- 
ary reion of Queen Mary, Miles Coverdale, John Knox, Christopher 
Goodman,. and other English exiles, who had taken refuge at 
Geneva, published a new translation between the years 1557 and 
1560. The New Testament of this edition was the first in English 
which was divided into verses. This is called the Geneva Bible.t 
We will pass other translations, such as the Roman Catholic En- 
glish version, crowded with barbarous and foreign terms; a part of 
which was printed in 1582, the other part in 1609-10, &c. ; and call 
the reader’s attention to the version now in use, called King James’ 
Bible. In consequence of objections being made to the English 
Bible, a new version was determined on by King James in 1604, 
Fifty-four men of distinguished learning and piety were selected for 
this purpose, seven of whom, probably, either declined the work 
from diffidence, or were prevented from engaging in it by death, as 
only forty-seven appear on the list of translators. Competent judges 
scruple not to affirm that it is accurate and faithful, that the trans- 
lators have seized the very spirit and soul of the original, and im- 
pressed this almost everywhere with pathos and energy. Says 
Bishop Middleton, “Its style is incomparably superior to any thing 
which might be expected from the financial and perverted taste of 
our‘own age. It is simple; it is harmonious; it is energetic; and, 
which is of no small importance, use has made it familiar, and time 


* Michaelis’ Lectures. 
+ Horne’s Introduction; Clarke’s Succession of Sacred Literature. 
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has rendered it sacred.” In order to ascertain whether the modern 
editions of this version were correct, it has recently been collated 
with a fac-simile of the first edition of King James’ Bible. The fol- 
lowing is from the twenty-second annual report of the American Bible 
Society :— 

“ Many friends of the society are aware, probably, that suspicions 
were awakened, a few years since in England, in regard to the in- 
tegrity of the present English Bible. Charges of numerous and 
wide departures from the first edition of the translators had been 
freely circulated. * * * Having procured one of these copies, 
(a fac-simile copy of the first edition of King James’ Bible, prepared 
with great minuteness,) your board felt it their duty to institute a 
rigid comparison between it and the standard copy of this society. 
To secure perfect fairness, as well as thoroughness, in such an 
undertaking, a supervising committee was appointed by the board, 
consisting of one member from each religious denomination con- 
nected with the society. A skilful proof reader was first directed 
to compare the early and the modern copy, word for word, and to 
note down all the discrepancies. Professor Bush, the editor of the 
society’s publications, having in the library a great variety of Bibles 
issued during the three last centuries, was then requested to go 
through the same, and learn where and when the changes found 
commenced. The committee, then, each with a copy of some age 
in hand, carefully followed the editor, and examined the investiga- 
tions. The whole subject was then laid before the entire board for 
their adjudication. The task has been arduous, though one of 
great interest. While it has been found that numerous variations 
exist between the early and the present copies of the English Bible, 
it is also found that they pertain only to unimportant particulars— 
such as capital letters, commas, italic words, &c., not affecting the 
sense.” Thus the present copies of our English Bible are proved to 
be correct with its first edition. 

By this synopsis we see how wonderfully the Scriptures have 
been circulated among the nations of the earth. Surely, O Lord, 
thou hast determined that thy law should be made known among 
all the tribe of men! 

5. The preservation of the Scriptures. Considering the Bible the 
oldest book extant, its preservation to the present time may be well 
considered a prodigy ; especially, if we consider its opposition to 
the principles of wicked men, and its universal tendency to disquiet 
their consciences. Men, in a course of rebellion and sin, do not 
like to be disturbed; they wish to remain quiet and unreproved. 
Whatever arouses them from their repose, exposes their wickedness, 
and unfolds their crimes, must meet with unsparing reprehension. 
This the Bible has done with a masterly hand; it has developed the 
contents of the depraved heart of man, and exhibited it as pol- 
luted and defiled; it has pointed out to man his untold crimes, 
showed him their moral turpitude, and threatened him with unend- 
ing wo, unless he repent and believe in our Lord Jesus Christ. 
Universal rejection would have been the fate of such a production 
wherever men live in sin against God, and its destruction would 
naturally be sought with unremitting care. Such has been the fact 
respecting the Bible in all ages, as history abundantly demonstrates. 
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But, with all the hostility, virulence, menaces, fires of fagots, and 
unabated efforts of wicked men for its destruction, the Bible still 
exists a reprover of their base wickedness and folly, while its co- 
temporary publications have been entombed in oblivion. 

In nearly all the persecutions against Christians during the first 
centuries of the Christian era, and even down to a later date, the 
destruction of the Bible was sought with unwearied assiduity. An- 
tiochus left no means untried to destroy every copy of the Old 
Testament; he made it death for a Jew to possess or conceal a 
copy. In the year 303, Dioclesian, a Roman emperor, commanded 
the churches to be razed; the Bibles to be burned, &c.; all who per- 
sisted in their avowal of Christianity, to be made slaves; and those 
who would not sacrifice to heathen deities were to be imprisoned, or 
put to death. In one month, no less than seventeen thousand suf- 
fered death! In the province of Egypt alone, no less than one 
hundred and forty-four thousand persons are said to have died by 
violence of their persecutors, and seven hundred thousand through 
the fatigues of banishment, &c. The churches were thrown down, 
and all the copies of the holy Scriptures that could be found were 
burned in the street.* This persecution, under Dioclesian and his 
successors, continued for about ten years with great severity. 
Others, at different times, have exhibited a deadly hate, and appa- 
rently superhuman malice against the Bible; yet it not only has 
not perished, but not one sentence has been lost! 

Soon literature and science began to decline, and as these de- 
clined Bibles became exceedingly scarce. The tenth and eleventh 
centuries was an age of the most profound ignorance and degrading 
superstition. And let our views be what they may of the general 
utility of monastic institutions, it is an acknowledged fact, that 
when literature was crushed everywhere else in these centuries, it 
found a refuge in the monasteries ; and nearly all the copies of the 
Scriptures extant were deposited in these cloisters. Many of the 
monks devoted themselves exclusively to the study, and transcrib- 
ing or copying of the holy Scriptures. Among them we may men- 
tion the name of Thomas 4 Kempis, author of the Christian Pattern, 
who lived in the fourteenth century, and died in the ninety-first year 
of his age. In the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, the dark and 
gloomy scenes of former times began to pass away. A glorious 
day began to dawn. Several translations of the Scriptures were 
made during these centuries, which, in some measuré, contributed 
to the preservation of Scriptural knowledge from utter extinction. 
But, when the Scriptures began to receive a more extensive circu- 
lation, the people were often forbidden to possess or read them, by 
decrees of popes or councils; at least, forbidden to read them, ex- 
cept in the Latin tongue. The Council of Trent in 1564 passed the 
following edict :—“ All persons are forbidden to use the Scriptures 
in the vulgar tongue, without a particular license ; and whoever 
presumes to read or possess them without such license, shall not 
receive absolution, until he has delivered them up to the ordinary ; 
and the bookseller who sells, or otherwise disposes of such transla- 
tions, shall forfeit the value of the books, and be subject to such 
other punishment as the bishop shall judge suitable to the nature of 


* See Miller’s History of Propagation of Christianity 
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the offense.” But the reading of the Scriptures could not be sup- 
pressed. So long as the people could get them, they would read 
them. Some of the means by which the preservation of the Bible 
was effected are, 

1. The durability of the materials on which the ancient manu- 
scripts were written. The nature of these materials we have already 
noticed. 

2. The strong attachment the early Christians manifested to the 
Scriptures. This attachment led them to seek their preservation in 
every possible way. When edicts were passed against reading the 
Scriptures they would read them in secret, choosing rather to obey 
God than man. When copies of the Scriptures became exceedingly 
scarce, and consequently high priced, they would make great efforts 
to obtain a copy, for which they would pay the most enormous 
sum. Rather than relinquish their love for the Scriptures they 
would suffer the confiscation of their property, imprisonment, tor- 
ture, and even death itself. 

3. The attention and interest manifested in reading the Scrip- 
tures. Such was the interest felt in perusing them, that a large 
proportion, and, in some instances, nearly the entire Scriptures, 
were committed to memory. Such was the tenaciousness of me- 
mory exhibited by some of the ancient worthies, that they seemed 
to make it a repository of the sacred records. 

4. The particular care of Divine Providence has in all ages been 
vouchsafed in their preservation. He has been pleased to preserve 
the records containing his will as revealed to man. The arm that 
has raised itself against them has not prospered. 

We have the most irrefragable evidence that not any of the ca- 
nonical books of Scripture have been lost. “If any books seem 
to be wanting in our present canon, they are either such as are 
still remaining in the Scriptures unobserved under other appella- 
tions, or they are such as never were accounted canonical, and 
contained no points essential to salvation. Consequently they are 
those of which we may safely remain ignorant here, and for which 
we shall never be responsible hereafter.” 

The uncorrupted preservation of the Scriptures deserves parti- 
cular attention. That the Old Testament has not been corrupted 
appears, 

1. From the fact, that, “if the Jews had wilfully corrupted these 
books before the time of Christ and his apostles, the prophets would 
not have passed such a heinous offense in silence; and if they had 
been corrupted im the time of Christ and his apostles, these would 
not have failed to censure the Jews. If they had been mutilated or 
corrupted after the time of Christ, the Jews would unquestionably 
have expunged the falsified prophecies concerning Christ, which 
ire cited by him and his apostles. 

Neither before nor after the time of Christ could the Jews 
faa the Hebrew Scriptures ; for, before that event, any forgery 
or material corruption would be rendered impossible by the reve- 
rence paid to these books by the Jews themselves, the publicity 
given to their contents by the reading of the law in public and in 
private, and by the jealousies subsisting between the Jews and Sa- 
maritans, and between the different sects into which the, Jews were 
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divided. And since the birth of Christ, the Jews and Christians have 
been a mutual guard and check upon each other. 

3. The agreement of all the manuscripts of the Old Testament, 
amounting to a great number, which are known to be extant, is a 
clear proof of its uncorrupted preservation. 

That the New Testament has not béen corrupted is manifest, 

1. From the fact, that, as early as the two first centuries, the 
very same facts and doctrines were universally received by the 
Christians which we at this time believe on the credit of the New 
Testament. 

2. The dispersion of the copies of the New Testament, which 
were multiplied and disseminated, either in the original Greek or 
the translations, as rapidly as the boundaries of the church enlarged, 
and also the effectual check interposed by various sects that existed 
in the Christian Church, rendered their corruption impossible. 

3. The agreement of all the manuscripts is another proof of their 
purity. ‘The manuscripts of the New Testament are far more 
numerous than those of any single classic author. Upward of three 
hundred and fifty have been collected by Griesbach. This agree- 
ment clearly shows that the books of the New Testament exist at 
present, in all essential points, precisely the same as they were 
when they left the hands of their authors. Let us now consider, 

6. The means for the circulation of the Scriptures. These are too 
numerous for a detail in this place. We will notice but two of 
them—viz., Bible societies, and the translation of the Scriptures 
into the different languages of the earth. ‘Though these means are 
somewhat connected, yet they seem to require a separate exami- 
nation :— 

(1.) There are about sixty-seven principal Bible societies in ope- 
ration on the globe, fifty-four of which are in Europe, ten in Asia, 
and two in America. The professed object of these societies is the 
circulation of the holy Scriptures. The “ British and Foreign Bible 
Society,” and the “American Bible Society” require particular 
notice. The former of these societies was instituted in England in 
1804. Its receipts for 1837 were 103,1711. 5s. 2d. The issues of 
books for the same time, at home, were 378,797 copies; and from 
depots abroad, 163,046 more; making in all 541,843, and an ag- 
gregate since the formation of the society of 10,297,645 copies. 
These books have been scattered in almost every quarter of the 
globe, and in very many different tongues. Says a distinguished 
writer, in speaking of this society, “simple, original, and compre- 
hensive in its plan, this institution knows no distinction of sect or 
party. Equally open to ‘Jew and Gentile, barbarian, Scythian, 
bond and free,’ to aid its exertions, or receive its benefits, it calcu- 
lates upon unparalleled utility, and embraces in its vast design the 
communication of the word of God to every nation, and kindred, 
and people, and tongue.” Of this society, which has done more 
during the few years of its establishment toward the translatiorr of 
the word of God into all languages, and its circulation among all 
nations, than had been effected by the collective energies of the 
whole Christian world in more than a thousand years previous to 
its institution, it is scarcely possible to speak too highly. To allow 
that it may have had imperfections, either in its construction or 
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operations, is only to allow that it bears the impress of every thing 
connected with human nature ; but its defects, like spots in the sun, 
have been few and incidental, and scarcely at all perceptible, amid 
that splendor of light and truth by which it is surrounded. “ The 
Bible,” says an amiable and universally admired writer,* “is a light 
to our feet, and a lamp to our path. It points us to the way, the 
truth, and the life. It is our guide while we live, and our trust 
when we die. It is the charter of our salvation, and the pledge of 
our immortality. If there were but one Bible in the world, all the 
wealth of that world would not be adequate to the value of that 
Bible. How, then, can we sufficiently extol that society which has 
sent millions of this divine treasure into the most distant lands, 
and conveyed spiritual illumination into the darkest corners of the 
earth.” 

The American Bible Society was instituted at New-York in 1816. 
The receipts of this society for the year ending May 1838 amounts 
to eighty-five thousand six hundred and seventy-six dollars and 
eighty-three cents. During the year it has printed one hundred 
and fifty-eight thousand two hundred and ninety-eight copies of 
Bibles and Testaments, and an aggregate, since the formation of the 
society, of two millions three hundred and fifty-three thousand two 
hundred and ninety-eight. Most of the copies have been distributed, 
and a large number gratuitously. What a flood of light and glory 
has this circulation of the Scriptures shed forth on our dark and 
benighted world! ‘“ When that morning star, the British and Fo- 
reign Bible Society,” first shone upon the world, presaging millen- 
nial day, many saw its beauty—felt its importance—and rejoiced 
at its rising. When the “American Bible Society” was formed, 
then the day dawned—and, through the mists of the morning, its 
radiance beamed faintly, but benignly, on the world; and “ great 
was the company” of the pious, of different names and sects, that 
beheld and admired. Since then the shades of night have been 
retiring, and the effulgence of day has been shining stronger and 
clearer; and as its coruscations of light and glory have shot up 
around us, and streaked the moral heavens with living lustre and 
celestial brightness, eye after eye has been arrested by its resistless 
beams, until now it commands the wondering and approving gaze 
of the Christian. It is true, many at first looked at it as they were 
accustomed to look upon the northern aurora,.as a phenomenon 
that would quickly pass away, leaving nothing but shadows and 
obscurity behind it. But they have looked again—it was brighter, 
and had spread further than before. Again “they looked, and its 
dazzling brilliancy was fast overspreading the whole horizon. They 
turned their eyes to those parts of the earth where its vivifying rays 
had fallen, and they saw the midnight darkness of heathenism and 
sin fleeing away as the morning shadows from the mountain-top— 
the “lily of the valley,” blooming in freshness and beauty in the 
land of benighted, though holy Palestine—the “rose of Sharon” 
rendering fragrant and salubrious the moral breezes of injured and 
neglected Africa—our own western wilderness budding and blos- 
soming as “the garden of the Lord.” ‘Thus has the Bible gone 
forth in its benign and ameliorating influences among the different 


* Miss Hannah More. 
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tribes of men, by means of Bible societies; and thus is it destined 
to go forth until irradiating light shall be seen in every part of the 
habitable globe. But we pass to notice, 

(2.) That the circulation of the Scriptures is greatly facilitated 
by their translation into the different languages of men. Already 
has the Bible been translated into about one hundred and sixty 
languages of the babbling earth. The last report of the American 
Bible Society says, “ The Bible is already translated into all those 
tongues most widely spoken by men, and further translations are 
in rapid progress by those who have taken up their abode among 
the heathen.” How glorious will be the day when the holy Bible 
shall be read in the vernacular tongue of every nation under hea- 
ven! May we not speedily look for its appearance? Let the 
Christian church only come up to their duty in this work, and it 
will soon appear in all its heavenly effulgence! Fellow Christian, 
are you doing all in your power to circulate the holy Scriptures? 
Are you willing properly to exert your influence, give of your pos- 
sessions, &c., for this holy work? Remember, that Bible and mis- 
sionary societies will give you arms sufficiently long to reach the 
destitute in any portion of the earth. All nations are now accessi- 
ble to the word of life. Will you send it to them? Remember that 
“commerce is bringing us into rapid contact with almost every 
people; motives innumerable are set before those who are favored 
with the light of revelation, to aim at the speedy and universal dif- 
fusion of this light among those who are yet in darkness. The 
Bible itself enjoins, and the success of those who attempt, in depend- 
ence on God, to perform this duty, gives encouragement in perse- 
verance.” 





For the Methodist Magazine and Quarterly Review. 
BY REV. D. SMITH, OF THE NEW-YORK CONFERENCE. 


Evidence of the Truth of the Christian Religion, derived from the literal fulfil. 
ment of Prophecy, particularly as illustrated by the History of the Jews, and by 
the Discoveries of recent Travelers. By the Rev. ALEXANDER Kerru, minister of 
St. Cyrus, Kincardineshire. From the sixth Edinburgh edition. New- 
York: J. & J. Harper, 1835. 

It is a fact of a somewhat humiliating character, that the best books 
are often the least read. Light and fugitive publications teem from 
the press, and cover the land, like the frogs of Egypt; while the wri- 
ter who devotes his time and talents to the production of works of 
real utility, and the publisher who ventures his capital in bringing 
them before the public, are often doomed to “labor for naught, and 
spend their strength in vain.” 

Take one or two illustrations :—Dr. Webster spent about twenty 
years in preparing a dictionary of the English language. It was 
published, and met with the warmest approbation from men of the 
highest literary acquirements, and was republished in Europe; but, 
after passing through a single edition, such was the want of literary 
taste, that no publisher could be found to undertake a second edition. 
This great work—dan imperishable monument of the talent, learning, 
and industry of its author—which ought to be an honor to the nation, 
is now its standing reproach. 
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Again: Alexander Wilson, a most eloquent writer and indefatigable 
naturalist, spent years in traversing the fields and woods of America, 
gathering information for the preparation of a work on or nithology. 
He is said to have been “a man of sincere piety, and to have been 
animated in his great work by Christian principles.”— Davenport. 
The only reward he received for his labor was a small compensation 
for the mechanical business of coloring the plates of his own work. 

In the mean time the American people have expended money enough 
on the novels, of very questionable morality, of Edward Lytton 
Bulwer, to publish twenty such works as Webster’s Dictionary and 
Wilson’s Ornithology. With such facts before us, we have little 
reason to congratulate ourselves on being “a reading community,” or 
to continue ringing the changes on these familiar notes, “the march 
of intellect” —“ the age of improvement”—* the advance of science.” 

These thoughts occurred on looking into the title-page of the work 
named at the head of this article. It comes from a press possessing 
unequalled facilities for bringing its publications into notice; and yet, 
though a book of uncommon merit, and published in 1835, a second 
edition does not appear as yet to have been called for. This leads us 
to remark upon a fact which appears to us somewhat singular: That 
is, that although prophecy—the subject of the book before us—among 
the evidences of Christianity stands second to no one, and may per- 
haps be considered as the first, yet that it is Jeast studied and under- 
stood. If we consider the number of books printed and circulated on 
the other branches of theology, we shall find this comparatively 
neglected. While in family libraries we shall find a variety of books 
on other religious subjects, it is believed we shall seldom find so much 
as a single treatise on this. ‘The pulpit also is comparatively silent 
on the subject of prophecy. It may be often named, or indefinitely 
alluded to, but seldom is it taken up as the theme of a discourse, in 
which definite predictions are given with their definite accomplish- 
ment. It may be suggested that commentaries supply the deficiency ; 
but, if the writer is not mistaken, many of the most popular commen. 
taries are singularly sparing. in their illustrations of the fulfilment of 
prophecy. Besides, there are thousands of even Christian families 
who possess no such large works as a commentary on the whole 
Bible. But, admitting commentaries contained all that is desirable 
on this subject, and were in every family, yet the evidence would be 
scattered through different parts of several large volumes, and would 
not therefore be as likely to be read, or to make a distinct impression, 
as though found in a single volume. 

We may further remark, that the “ tract societies” seem to be defi- 
cient in this particular branch of their duty. Amid the great number 
which find their way into our houses, it is seldom we find a well-writ- 
ten tract upon prophecy. Could a number of the best Christian 
writers of the age be persuaded to employ their pens in writing half a 
score of tracts on prophecy, bringing the subject into a popular form, 
they would, without doubt, find a most promising field, and reap an 
abundant harvest. There are numbers of tracts on the evidences of 
Christianity, but they frequently cover too much ground, and divide 
the attention too much. The impression should be a unit to attain 
the greatest amount of success. 
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But to return to the point from which we set out—the failure of 
this subject to receive a due share of attention—we may inquire why 
it is so? It cannot be that it is devoid of interest. So far is this 
from being true, that scarcely any subject can be more interesting. 
It connects with itself some of the most thrilling incidents in history ; 
it leads us forth with the traveler and antiquary amid the ruins and 
records of ancient cities; and it also comes home to our understand. 
ings and consciences, as a subject of the truth or falsity of which we 
have the highest interest in being assured. 

Let any one follow Mr. Keith through a description of ancient 
Babylon, as drawn by the pens of Herodotus or Diodorus Siculus, and 
embodied in his work. Let him then listen to the-doom of Babylon, 
uttered by Isaiah, Jeremiah, and Daniel, when the proud city was in 
its glory, and when its frowning battlements “ appeared rather like the 
bulwarks of nature than the workmanship of art.” Then let him go 
with Porter, Rich, Mignan, or Buckingham, and (through the ample 
quotations from their travels, found in the book before us) visit fallen 
Babylon. The votary of romance himself could not find, even in the 
pages of a Scott, a theme of more thrilling interest. 

Again: it cannot be that the argument from prophecy is not 
adapted to produce conviction in the popular mind. No argument 
can be plainer, and none, we apprehend, more forcible or better calcu- 
lated for this purpose. To foretell events, ranging down the line of 
coming time for years or even ages—events “ depending on causes not 
so much as existing when the prophecy was spoken and recorded— 
and likewise upon various circumstances, and a long arbitrary series 
of things, and the fluctuating uncertainties of human volitions, and 
even sometimes not at all upon any external circumstances, nor 
upon any created being, but merely upon the counsels and appoint- 
ment of God himself—as such events can only be foreknown by 
that Being, one of whose attributes is omniscience,” so to foretell 
them proves an inspiration from the “ Father of lights” beyond the 
possibility of successful contradiction. Indeed, the argument from 
prophecy is one of the most conclusive and best adapted for pro- 

ucing conviction imaginable. “To foresee and foretell future 
events is a miracle ;” and not only a miracle, but one “ of which the 
testimony remains in itself. It is a miracle, because to foresee and 
foretell future events, to which no change of circumstances leads, 
no train of probabilities points, is as much beyond the abilities of 
human agents, as to cure diseases with a word, or even to raise the 
dead, which may properly be termed miracles of power. That ac- 
tions of the latter kind were ever performed can be proved at a 
distant period only by witnesses, against whose testimony cavils 
may be raised, or causes for doubt advanced; but the man who 
reads a prophecy, and perceives the corresponding event, is himself 
the witness of the miracle. He sees that thus it is, and thus by 
human means it could‘not possibly have been. A prophecy yet 
unfulfilled is a miracle, at present incomplete; and these, if nume- 
rous, may be considered as the seeds of future conviction, ready to 

ow up and bear their fruit whenever the corresponding facts shall 
be exhibited on the theatre of the world. So admirably has this 
sort of evidence been contrived by the wisdom of God, that in pro- 
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portion as the lapse of ages might seem to weaken the argument 


derived from miracles long since performed, that very lapse serves 
only to strengthen the argument derived from the completion of 
prophecy.” 

If these remarks be correct—if prophecy furnish an argument 
every way adapted to the popular mind, as being remarkably fitted to 
elicit interest and produce conviction, the i inquiry then again returns, 
Why does not the evidence from prophecy receive more general 
attention? And if, indeed, we should, pause here, unable to give any 
answer, and only be able to listen to the responsive echo of our 
own question, “ Why?” the facts in the case would remain the same, 
the subject would be none the less important because of the un- 
accountable neglect. But we think an answer in part, at least, is 
at hand. 

First. The pulpit, which usually takes the lead in directing the 
attention of the Christian community, is in fault. It does not give 
this subject its just claims. Why it does not we do not know, un- 
less it be that, in giving a prediction and its accomplishment, such 
minuteness and accuracy are required as calls for considerable 
labor; and, particularly in the case of those who never write ser- 
mons, quite an exertion of memory. If this is not the cause, and 
whatever may be, the fact is still the same. If the writer of this 
article should say that he has enjoyed a tolerable opportunity of 
knowing what topics are discussed in the pulpits of different deno- 
minations of Christians, and yet, from year to year, has scarcely 
heard this one brought forward, it is apprehended he would only 
speak the experience of thousands. 

It may be observed, as a second reason why this subject has not 
taken a more general hold of the popular mind, that it has not been 
heretofore reduced to a sufficiently popular form. Mr. Keith tells 

us, “the idea of the propriety of such a publication was first sug- 
gested to his mind in consequence of a conversation with a person 
who disbelieved the truth of Christianity, but whose mind seemed to 
be considerably affected even by a slight allusion to the argument 
from prophecy. Having endeavored in vain,” says he, “to obtain 
for his perusal any concise treatise on the prophecies, considered 

exclusively as a matter of EvipENCE; and having failed in soliciting 
others to undertake the work, the writer was induced to make the 
attempt.” 

The excellent work of Bishop Newton was indeed before the 
public—a work which probably would be preferred by those whose 
lives are devoted to theological studies; but that was too extensive 
to obtain a general circulation. Thousands who might be induced 
to read Mr. Keith would think, at least, that they had not time for 
reading so large a work as Bishop Newton’s. 

And here we may be allowed to remark, that most of the books 
which treat upon the evidences of Christianity are wanting in adap- 
tation to the popular mind. They are generally too large, and 
embrace too wide a range. They are also too recondite, and too 
abstract in their reasonings: there is too much parade of learning 
—often quotations from the dead languages left untranslated; and 
the style is wanting in simplicity. 

A writer in one of our public journals some time since observed, 
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in speaking of tracts, that we wanted for tract writers such men, as 
to style, as Cobbett. We may apply this remark to those who 
write for common people on the evidences of Christianity. The 
simplicity, the energy, the directness, and the common sense terms 
of that powerful writer should characterize the style of such works. 
Though the book of Mr. Keith is reduced to about the right size, 
and though the style is tolerably well calculated to fasten his sub- 
ject, still he has not been entirely successful in this particular: his 
sentences are sometimes too long, too intricate, and too much la- 
bored. The choice of subjects is very judicious. 

The following is a list of those embraced :—Chapter first con- 
tains the introduction, embracing remarks on the importance of the 
subject—General view of the evidence——-On the obscurity of pro- 
phecy—Nature of proof from prophecy—Antiquity of the Old Tes- 
tament Scriptures. Chapter second is on the prophecies concern- 
ing Christ, and the Christian religion, embracing the coming of the 
Messiah—Time of Christ’s advent, &c.—The place of his birth— 
His character, &c——The manner of his death——Nature of the Chris. 
tian religion—Its rejection by the Jews, &c.—Propagation and 
extent of Christianity, &c. Chapter third—The destruction of Je- 
rusalem. Chapter fourth—The destruction of Tyre. Chapter fifth 
is on the land of Judea and circumjacent countries; this embraces 
the ancient fertility of Judea, the cities of Judea, &c.—The countries, 
inhabitants, &c.—Partial exceptions from desolations, &c.—Sama.- 
ria, Jerusalem, Ammon, Moab, Edom, and Idumea, Philistia, Gaza, 
Ashkelon, Ekron, Lebanon. The sixth chapter embraces Nineveh, 
Babylon, Tyre, and Egypt. The seventh, the Arabs—Slavery of 
the Africans—European colonies in Africa. The eighth chapter 
treats of the seven Churches of Asia. The ninth—Prophecy of the 
things noted in the Scriptures of truth, embracing the Macedonian 
empire—Alexander the Great—Kings of Syria and Egypt—Roman 
empire—Long-continued spiritual tyranny—and Turkish empire, 
together with some apposite concluding remarks. 

We have given the table of contents entire, as it will give the 
reader who may not have seen the work a better view of the inte- 
resting topics embraced than we could otherwise impart. To 
furnish him with a specimen of the ability with which our author 
has treated his subject, we extract the following observations on the 
fate of Jerusalem, as announced by prophecy, and now fulfilled to 
the very letter. We must, however, remind him, that the predictions 
concerning the destruction of that devoted city, and their fulfilment, 
form a separate chapter, too long, however, to introduce here. 

After speaking of the fulfilment of the prophecies concerning 
Samaria, our author proceeds to that of the capital of Judea:— 
“ But the predicted fate of Jerusalem has been more conspicuously 
displayed and more fuily illustrated than that of the capital of the 
ten tribes of Israel. It formed the theme of prophecy from the 
death-bed of Jacob, Gen. xlix, 10; and as the seat of government 
of the children of Judah, the sceptre departed not from it till the 
Messiah appeared on the expiration of seventeen hundred years 
after the death of the patriarch, and till the period of its desolation 
predicted by Daniel had arrived; Dan. ix, 24. <A destiny diame- 
trically opposite to the former awaited it even for a longer duration, 
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and ‘ere its greatness was gone, even at the very time when it was 
crowded with Jews from all quarters resorting to the feast, and 
when it was inhabited by a numerous population, dwelling in secu- 
rity and peace, its doom was denounced, that it was to be trodden 
down of the Gentiles till the time of the Gentiles should be fulfilled. 
The time of the Gentiles is not yet fulfilled, and Jerusalem is still 
trodden down of the Gentiles. The Jews have often attempted to 
recover it. No distance of space or of time can separate it from 
their affections: they perform their devotions with their faces to- 
ward it, as if it were the object of their worship as well as of their 
love ; and although their desire to return be so strong, indelible, and 
innate, that.every Jew in every generation counts himself an exile, 
yet they have never been able to rebuild their temple, nor to recover 
Jerusalem from the hands of the Gentiles. But greater power than 
that of a proscribed and exiled race has been added to their own in 
attempting to frustrate the counsel that professed to be of God. 
Julian, the emperor of the Romans, not only permitted but invited 
the Jews to rebuild Jerusalem and their temple, and promised to re- 
establish them in their paternal city. By that single act, more than 
by all his writings, he might have destroyed the credibility of the 
gospel, and restored his beloved, but deserted paganism. ‘The zeal 
of the Jews was equal to his own; and the work was begun by lay- 
ing again the foundations of the temple. In the space of three days 
Titus had formerly encompassed that city with a wall when it was 
crowded with his enemies; and instead of being obstructed, that 
great work, when it was confirmatory of an express prediction of 
Jesus, was completed with an astonishing celerity. And what could 
hinder the emperor of Rome from building a temple at Jerusalem 
when every Jew was zealous for the work. Nothing appeared 
against it, but a single sentence uttered some centuries before by 
one who had been crucified. If that word had been of man, would 
all the power of the monarch of the world have been thwarted in 
opposing it? And why did not Julian, with all his inveterate en- 
mity and laborious opposition to Christianity, execute a work so 
easy and desirable? A heathen historian relates, that fearful balls 
of fire, bursting from the earth, sometimes burned the workmen, 
rendered the place inaccessible, and caused them to desist from 
the undertaking. The same narrative is attested by others. Chry- 
sostom, who was a living witness, appealed to the existing state of 
the foundations, and to the universal testimony which was given to 
the fact. And an eminent modern traveler who visited, and mi- 
nutely examined the spot, testifies, that ‘there seems every reason 
for believing, that, in the reticulated remains still visible on the site 
of the temple, is seen a standing memorial of Julian’s discom- 
fiture.’—(Clarke’s Travels, vol. ii, note at the end of the volume.) 
While destitute of this additional confirmation of its truth, the his- 
torical evidence was too strong even for the skepticism of Gibbon 
altogether to gainsay, and brought him to the acknowledgment that 
such authority must astonish an incredulous mind! Even inde- 
pendent of the miraculous interposition, the fulfilment is the same. 
The attempt was made avowedly, and it was abandoned without 
any apparent cause. It was never accomplished, and the pro- 
phecy stands fulfilled. But, even if the attempt of Julian had never 
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been made, the truth of the prophecy itself is unassailable. The 
Jews have never been reinstated in Judea. Jerusalem has ever 
been trodden down of the Gentiles. The edict of Adrian was re- 
newed by the successors of Julian; and no Jews could approach 
unto Jerusalem but by bribery or stealth. It was a spot unlawful 
for them to touch. In the crusades all the power of Europe was 
employed to rescue Jerusalem from the heathen, but equally in 
vain. It has been trodden down for nearly eighteen centuries by 
its successive masters—by Romans, Grecians, Persians, Saracens, 
Mamelukes, Turks, Christians; and again by the worst of rulers, 
the Arabs and the Turks. And could any thing be more improba- 
ble to have happened, or more impossible to have been foreseen by 
man, than that-any people should be banished from their own capi- 
tal and country, and remain expelled and expatriated for nearly 
eighteen hundred years? Did the same fate ever befall any nation, 
though no prophecy existed respecting it? Is there any doctrine 
in Scripture so hard to be believed as was this fact at the period of 
its prediction? And even with the example of the Jews before us, 
is it likely, or is it credible, or who can foretell that the present 
inhabitants of any country upon earth shall be banished into all 
nations—retain their distinctive character—meet with an unparal- 
leled fate—continue a people—withaut a government, and without 
a country—and remain for an indefinite period, exceeding seven- 
teen hundred years, till the fulfilment of a prescribed event, which 
has yet to be accomplished? Must not the knowledge of such 
truths be derived from that prescience alone which scans alike the 
will and the ways of mortals, the actions of future nations, and the 
history of the latest generations ?”” 

We have only to remark, in concluding, that Mr. Keith may 
sometimes be a little in fault in seeking a minute and particular ful- 
filment of those prophetic passages which were, perhaps, intended 
as mere general announcements. Still, he often succeeds in show- 
ing, that the declarations of the prophets were not only fulfilled as 
to their general scope, but that the scenes were so presented to the 
vision of the inspired seer that he saw them in their details, and 
wrote as though employed on a history, not only of past events, 
but events of which he had been an eye-witness. 

To those who have not perused this book, and especially to those 
who are not particulary conversant with the characters and writings 
of the prophets, we would say, purchase this volume, and at once 
form an acquaintance with this most deeply interesting and highly 
important subject, and also with those singular and holy men 
employed by God in unveiling the future to the view of the world. 
If there is aught that is specially interesting in biography, we shall 
find it here. “The Hebrew prophets present a succession of men 
at once the most singular and the most venerable that ever appeared 
in so long a line of time in the world. They had special commu- 
nion with God; they laid open the scenes of the future; they were 
ministers of the promised Messiah; they upheld religion and piety 
in the worst times, and at the greatest risks, and their disinterested- 
ness was only equalled by their patriotism. The houses in which 
they lived were generally mean, and of their own building. Their 
food was chiefly pottage of herbs, unless when the people sent them 
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some better provision, as bread, parched corn, honey, dried fruits, 
and the like. Their dress was plain and coarse, tied about with a 
leathern girdle. Riches were no temptation to them: therefore 
Elisha not only refused Naaman’s presents, but punished his ser- 
vant Gehazi very severely for clandestinely obtaining a small share 
of them. To succeeding ages they have left a character conse- 
crated by holiness, and ‘ visions of the Holy One,’ which still unveil 
to the church his most glorious attributes and his deepest designs. 
They flourished in a continued succession of more than a thousand 
years, reckoning from Moses to Malachi, all co-operating in the 
same designs, uniting in one spirit to deliver the same doctrines, 
and to predict the same blessings to mankind. Their claims to a 
divine commission were demonstrated by the intrinsic excellency 
of their doctrine, by the disinterested zeal and undaunted courage 
with which they prosecuted their ministry, and persevered in their 
great designs, and by the unififpeachable integrity of their conduct. 
But even those credentials of a divine commission were still further 
confirmed by the exercise of miraculous powers, and by the com- 
pletion of many less important predictions which they uttered. 
These illustrious personages were likewise as well the types as the 
harbingers of that greater Prophet whom they foretold, and in 
the general outline of their character, as well as in particular 
events of their lives, they prefigured to the Jews the future Teacher 
of mankind.” 

Such were the Hebrew prophets. The study of their characters 
combines pleasure and profit in a degree only equalled by that 
derived from a knowledge of their most singularly faithful deli- 
neations of coming events—events which were, when predicted, 
shrouded with the dark, and, to mere uninspired mortals, impene- 
trable veil of futurity. 








REVIEW. 





From the (London) Wesleyan Methodist Magazine. 


The Centenary of Wesleyan Methodism. A brief Sketch of the Rise, Progress, and 
present Staie of the Wesleyan Methodist Societies throughout the World. By 
Tuomas Jackson. Mason. 

Tuatr we have to commence the critical labors of the year by the 
examination and announcement of this important volume, we cannot 
but regard as an auspicious circumstance. We may say, in the very 
outset, that unpretending as is its character, it is nevertheless a yo. 
lume which only Mr. Jackson could have written. Peculiar qualifica. 
tions were required for it, and those peculiar qualifications were all 
found in him. Accurate and extensive acquaintance with the early 
history of Methodism, and with the lives of its venerated founder and 
his truly illustrious brother; a clear insight into that admirable 
scheme of theology which the Methodists believe is contained in the 
sacred Scriptures, and which they likewise believe it pleased God to 
employ Mr. Wesley in reviving, when unhappily it had been too long 
and too much overlooked ; that well-disciplined state of mind by which 
the stores of information which years of untiring industry had accu- 
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mulated, might most advantageously be brought to bear upon the 
assigned theme ; ; strong attachment to Methodism, both in its doctrine 
and discipline, connected with the truly catholic charity which ac- 
knowledges all who “hold the head” as part of the great Christian 


brotherhood ; the knowledge of that important position between what 


are now called, (and we employ the terms only distinctively, and in 
reference to their common use,) “high church and low dissenting 
principles,”—a position which, by a series of remarkable providences, 
the Methodists have been led to occupy, and by the occupation of 
which we sometimes hope they may have the delightful employment 
of assisting to effect a reconciliation, the news of “which, because of 
its mighty tendency to further the work of God in the salvation of 
men, would be a cause of rejoicing in heaven itself. ‘These and other 
qualifications were requisite for the useful performance of the task 
allotted by the last conference to their esteemed president ; and all 
who know him, know that these are the very qualifications which he 
possesses. We believe we are only discharging a public duty, and 
expressing a public sentiment, in declaring our belief that the last 
conference was providentially directed in the choice of its president. 
The immediate connection of the choice with the circumstances of the 
approaching centenary of Wesleyan Methodism, ana with the steps 
to be taken previously to its actual celebration, neither was nor could 
have been foreseen. The meetings that have been held on the sub- 
ject, to the interest and power of which the president has contributed 
in so large a degree, afford the most convincing evidence that the 
great Head of the Church graciously and wisely directed his servants 
in the choice of an officer, from whom, as it now turns out, very pecu- 
liar service was required, that service being the very one for which 
Mr. Jackson’s peculiar qualifications precisely adapted him. 

The volume before us originated in the request, (not to say, ap- 
pointment;) of the conference. When it had been resolved that the 
first centenary of the formation of the Wesleyan societies should be 
religiously observed, it was immediately perceived that a brief, but 
comprehensive view of the subject to which the centenary celebration 
would relate, was essentially necessary :—necessary, in the first place, 
for large numbers in the Methodist societies and congregations, whose 
acquaintance with the history and progress of Methodism is by no 
means either accurate or extensive; and, in the second place, for the 
religious public, who, observing our religious celebrations, might natu- 
rally be led to ask, ‘“‘ What mean ye by these things ?” and who have 
a right, in all Christian courtesy, to a very distinct reply. In the 
case before us it has happened, as often it has occurred before, a par- 
ticular occasion has been the means of supplying a general want. In 
Mr. Jackson’s centenary volume the Wesleyan reader will have a 
clearly conceived and well-executed outline of a comprehensive, im- 
portant, and deeply-interesting subject, plainly brought before him; 
and with the knowledge of it which is here afforded, many will possess 
a far juster notion of Methodism i in its rise and progress, in its nature 
and character, than they do at present. But this is not all. We are 
of opinion that many have hitherto been at least partially unacquainted 
with Methodism, though connected with it and attached to it, just for 
want of such a manual as is now given them. ‘Their knowledge of 
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the whole system was not sufficiently clear to make the study of its 
details pleasant and easy. With this admirable hand-book in their 
possession, they will be stimulated to more extended inquiry. We are 
much mistaken if the centenary volume be not, in very many families, 
the precursor to Mr. Wesley’s Works, or, at all events, to his Sermons 
and Journals. 

As to the public generally, we anticipate, (and we anticipate with 
pleasure,) a somewhat similar result. The readers of the Wesleyan 
Magazine have often had their attention directed to the very remark- 
able fact, that, whether among Churchmen or Dissenters, there is very 
little knowledge of what is called Methodism beyond those more evi- 
dent and notorious facts which have, in a manner, forced themselves 
upon public attention. , We do not recollect a single opponent who 
seems to have taken the trouble, before he animadverted on Method. 
ism, to inquire what Methodism was. There are some who find fault 
with what they have termed the “ exclusiveness of the Methodist lite- 
rature.” If excluding influence there has been, its source must not 
be looked for among the Methodists themselves. Whether it has been 
inattention, or whether it has been prejudice, and even dislike, the 
result has been an unacquaintedness with Wesleyan documents which, 
considering the publicity of Wesleyanism itself, is, we confess, some- 
what surprising. Hence, if any writer wishes to refer to Methodism, 
it never seems to have constituted any part of his previous reading ; 
but he reads pro re nata; and in order to this, seeks for some com- 
pendium or other, (no matter whether by friend or foe,) out of which 
he manages to make up a few paragraphs, the statements of which 
are fur more frequently incorrect than otherwise. And then, when 
we complain of this,—complain, that is to say, not of being attacked, 
but of being misrepresented,—it is imputed to extreme sensitiveness. 
One thing is plain. Though Methodism obviously presents to the 
observer some very singular phenomena, few appear to be willing to 
take the trouble necessary for ascertaining their real character, by 
tracing them to their originating principles, and then studying those 
principles again in their other forms of development. What we are 
going to say may be attributed perhaps to our own partial attachment 
to Methodism, but we do really regret this; regret it, not for our own 
sakes, for the misrepresentations of others do not injure us, but for 
the sake of those who might, we do honestly believe, be benefited by 
a better understanding of Methodism, in its system of doctrine and 
discipline, and in those principles which are involved in the peculiar 
and seldom-understood position which it occupies among the other 
sections of the churches of Christ. Under these circumstances we 
wanted what, in classical language, and in reference to the employ- 
ment of the term by the early Christian writers, might be called “ an 
apology.” The word is now too ambiguous, or too generally used in 
the restricted sense of an excuse, to be taken as the actual title even 
of a volume that should possess the very character which, in its ori- 
ginal application, it was intended to indicate. We may, however, 
employ it descriptively, and say that in this “ centenary volume” Mr. 
Jackson has given to the world a calm, lucid, and impressive apology 
for Wesleyan Methodism. 





We are glad to have the present opportunity of expressing our. 
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pinion unrestrictedly on the value of the volume on which we are 
mow remarking. Few writers in connection with Methodism have 
done greater service to Wesleyan literature than its esteemed author ; 
but his connection with the periodicals of the society has been such 
as to prevent that notice being taken of his services which they me- 
rited. In the present instance any favorable notice which we may 
express will be but the anticipated opinion of thousands, we believe 
we may say, tens of thousands of readers. We happen to know that 
the volume is anxiously expected; and the more anxiously for those 
intimations of its contents which have been collected from the ad- 
dresses of the president at those “ centenary meetings” which he has 
attended; and to the delightful character and issues of which those 
addresses are known to have so largely contributed. 

We do not intend to give any large extracts from the volume. The 
circulation which it will speedily obtain renders copious eitation alto- 
gether unnecessary. We shall do little more than describe the plan 
of the work, and the manner in which Mr. Jackson has executed the 
task allotted to him. 

Most of our readers will doubtless recollect the “ minute” of the last 
conference, in which Mr. Jackson was requested to prepare the “ cen- 
tenary volume ;” but as our object is not merely to communicate infor- 
mation, but likewise to put the history of the work on permanent (and 
in some measure, official) record, the minute itself must be quoted. 
It is as follows :— 

“That our president is also requested to prepare and publish, as 
early as possible, a brief but comprehensive work on the subject of the 
centenary; including, with succinct notices of the origin, progress, 
and present state of Wesleyan Methodism, and of the leading facts 
in the life and history of the revered founder of our societies, such 
remarks as may assist our friends in the devout improvement of the 
occasion.” — Minutes, 1838. Qu. xxiii., Resol. 5. 

In pursuance of this request the volume before us has been written, 
and is now published; and when we remember the multiplied and 
onerous duties of the presidency, increased by the calls for corre- 
spondence and personal attendance arising from the public meetings 
of the centenary committee, we feel that the author has laid us under 
additional obligations, by having so promptly attended to a duty, the 
performance of which must have completely absorbed the few inter- 
vals of leisure which other duties had left. 

The volume is arranged in seven chapters, besides an appendix, 
containing an account of the first meeting of the centenary committee 
at Manchester, in November last. The chapters are on the following 
subjects :— 

I. State of Religion in England before the Rise of Methodism. II. 
The early Life, and the Conversion of the two Wesleys. III. Mea- 
sures adopted by the Wesleys for the Revival of Religion. IV. The 
Revival and Spread of Religion through the Labors of the two Wes- 
leys, and of their Coadjutors. V. The Death of the two Wesleys, 
and of their principal Clerical Friends. VI. The Progress of Reli- 
gion after Mr. Wesley’s Death. VII. Concluding Remarks. 

Of the subjects on which these chapters treat, we now proceed to 
give a brief account. 

Vou. X.— April, 1839. 29 
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To us it appears that the first chapter must have been the most 
difficult of the whole. ‘The subjects to which it refers are such as 
show that, somewhere or other, guilt of a very serious character 
rested. If Mr. Wesley found the country in a high degree of reli- 
gious prosperity; if he found that divine truth, in its beautiful 
simplicity and power, was preached by the ministers of religion, and 
welcomed by the people; if he saw springing up all around him the 
rich fruits of righteousness, proving that the churches not only “ had 
rest,” but that they were “ walking in the fear of the Lord, and the 
comfort of the Holy Ghost ;” if, we say, this was the state of things 
which he beheld, it would be difficult to justify the measures which he 
adopted, and the ecclesiastical improprieties (viewing him as a clergy- 
man) in which he engaged. He himself, whenever attacked on the 
subject, uniformly rested his vindication here—that the work in which 
he was engaged was an extraordinary one, and rendered necessary 
by the pressing exigencies of the case. But those exigencies could 
not have arisen unless there had been a most melancholy failure in 
duty ; nor could they have been general, unless the failure had been 
general likewise; and to speak of general failure without giving of- 
fence is no very easy task. Still, Mr. Jackson had a solemn duty to 
perform, not merely, not even principally, in reference to the character 
of Mr. Wesley, but in reference to truth and righteousness, and to the 
whole church of God. He has performed it well. He has stated the 
facts without exaggeration, and with a tone evincing that in his own 
spirit there was no unhallowed exultation while narrating the negli- 
gence which he was bound not to conceal. We give the opening 
sentences :— 


“Few periods of British history are of deeper interest than the early part 
of the eighteenth century. The army, under the command of the Duke of 
Marlborough, had gained a series of brilliant victories on the European con- 
tinent; and at home philosophy and polite learning flourished beyond all 
former example. The discoveries of Newton filled the civilized world with 
astonishment; and the compositions of Addison, Steele, Swift, Pope, and 
others, have secured for that period the name of the Augustan age of English 
literature. While these eminent men occupied the public attention, other 
agents were in a course of training, who were destined by Providence to 
achieve victories greater than Marlborough ever contemplated—victories over 
sin and brutal ignorance ; and to produce changes in the state of society more 
profound, momentous, and extensive, than the most polished writers have 
been able to effect. At the very time when patriots and politicians were fired 
with the military success of the great general of the age, and gentler spirits 
were charmed with the smooth numbers of Pope, and the graceful simplicity 
of Addison, Mrs. Wesley at Epworth, in obscurity, poverty, and sorrow, by 
her prayers, example, and assiduous instructions, was forming the character 
of her sons, two of whom were among the principal instruments of reviving 
Christianity in its primitive spirituality and power.”—Page 2, [Eng. edit.] 


After stating the intention of the Wesleyan body to celebrate, in 
the year 1839, “the centenary of this great revival of religion,” Mr. 
Jackson thus proceeds to state the circumstances which prove that 
such a revival had become essentially necessary :— 


‘“‘ That some extraordinary means were then necessary to bring the truths 
of Christianity more effectually to bear upon the spirit and conduct of the 
people of England is generally acknowledged. On this subject, indeed, the 
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evidence is fearfully strong and conclusive. Jt was unquestionably the most 
unevangelical period that had ever occurred in this country since the Reform- 
ation was completed in the reign of Elizabeth. Infidelity was extensively 
prevalent, both in the form of downright blasphemy and of philosophical spe- 
culation. Of this no doubt can be entertained, when it is remembered that 
the pernicious and wicked writings of Hobbes, Toland, Blount, Collins, Man- 
deville, Shaftesbury, Tindal, Morgan, Woolston, and Chubb, were then in full 
circulation; and that the higher and more influential classes of society were 
especially corrupted by their poison. The evil was aggravated by the ap- 
pearance, about the middle of the century, of the infidel speculations of Boling- 
broke. By many it was regarded as a settled point that Christianity was a 
fable, which they were justified in holding up to public reprobation and scorn 
for the manner in which it had restrained the appetites and passions of man- 
kind.”-—Page 3. 


He next adverts to the inroads of the Arian and Socinian heresies, 
both among Churchmen and Dissenters; and to the departure from 
the great principles of the gospel, as taught at the Reformation, both 
in the Church and out of it, of many by whom, on other points, catho- 
lic orthodoxy was firmly maintained and ably defended. The result 
of this doctrinal defection is thus impressively given :— 


“‘These facts are stated not for any party or sinister purpose, but to show 
that the nation was on the brink of ruin both with regard to religion and pub- 
lic morals ; and that unless God in his merciful providence had raised up 
some extraordinary means of counteracting the evils which were then in full 
operation, the consequences must have been most disastrous. The age was 
not so remarkable for any one particular vice or crime, as for a general 
abandonment to ungodliness, and to profligacy of manners. Persons of rank 
- fashion laughed at religion, and the common people wallowed in sin.” — 

age 8. 


Having thus opened the case, the witnesses are examined. Their 
evidence would have justified even stronger language than any which 
Mr. Jackson has chosen to use. He gives extracts, directly bearing 
on the subject, from Bishop Burnet, (1713,) Bishop Gibson, (1728,) 
Bishop Butler, (1736,) and Archbishop Secker, (1738 ;) and “to the 
sad testimonies given by these eminent prelates,” adds four others, 
“selected from the writings of devout and orthodox dissenters.” 
These are Dr. John Guyse, (1729,) the Rev. John Hurrion, (1729,) 
Dr. Isaac Watts, (1731), and the Rev. Abraham Taylor, (1734.) He 
then subjoins :— 


** Testimonies of a similar kind might be multiplied to an almost unlimited 
extent; but these may at present suffice. They furnish melancholy proof of 
the fearful prevalence of infidelity, and of profligacy of manners among the 
irreligious part of the community—of the spread and withering influence ot 
antichristian error among professing Christians; while the existing ministry, 
in the length and breadth of the land, with some honorable exceptions, was 
comparatively powerless. Churchmen carried on from year to year the Boyle 
Lecture, in opposition to infidelity and skepticism ; and the Lady Moyer Lec- 
ture, in defence of Christian orthodoxy. The Dissenters also established 
their Lectures at Salters’ Hall, Bury-street and Lime-street, against popery, 
and other forms of heterodox opinion, which were rapidly gaining ground 
among them; and many of the lecturers discharged their duty with very 
superior zeal and ability. Yet, amid all this effort, accompanied by the regrets 
of good men on account of the declension of spiritual and practical reli- 
gion, it is undeniable that ‘ iniquity abounded, and the love of many waxed 
cold.’, The enemy triumphed, and Israel was faint-hearted.”—Page 22, 
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The second chapter is devoted to the “ early Life, andthe Conver- 
sion of the two Wesleys.” The leading facts of the history of the 
brothers are succinctly stated, and their early religious opinions, the 
changes which these underwent, the means by which the change was 
effected, and the results to which it led, are given with equal correct- 
ness and judgment. From this part of the work, however, it is not 
necessary to multiply quotations. We content ourselves with giving 
one, which will prepare the reader of the volume for all that follows. 


‘“* From this time the two brothers were new men. A sensible application 
of the blood of Christ to their consciences rendered them cheerful and happy, 
and produced in their hearts an intense love to their Saviour. Having ob- 
tained, by the simple exercise of faith in Christ, not only the abiding witness 
of the pardoning and adopting mercy of God, but also that purity of heart 
which they had long unsuccessfully endeavored to obtain by works of right- 
eousness and law, they were astonished at their former errors, and longed to 
make known the great salvation which is thus attainable by all. Before this 
period they served God because they feared him; now they loved him from a 
joyous assurance that he had first loved them. ‘They confessed that up to 
this period they had been mere servants of God: now they stood in a filial 
relation to him; and because they were sons, God sent forth the Spirit of his 
Son into their hearts, crying Abba, Father. They had labored with all fide- 
lity to benefit mankind because they felt this to be their duty; but now the 
love of Christ kindled in their breasts a generous and yearning affection for 
the whole human race, and a willingness to lay down their lives if others 
might only be converted and saved.”——Page 65. 


Under the influence of this holy and potent feeling, mourning for 
the sins of men, and fully persuaded of the saving power of the truth 
and grace of God, they gave themselves up to the service of God, re- 
solving to follow as his providence should lead. The next chapter 
opens out this most interesting portion of their history, and describes 
“the measures adopted by the Wesleys for the revival of religion.” 
Mr. Jackson arranges his statements in seven classes:—*“ Field 
Preaching ;” “The Formation of Societies;” “Employment of 
Preachers who had not received Episcopal Ordination ;” “ Institution 
of an Itinerant Ministry ;” “The Erection of separate places of Wor- 
ship ;” “ The Publication of Books ;” “'The Adoption of a simple and 
impressive mode of Preaching.” 

Even they who have been most accustomed to look at the various 
branches of labor in which the Wesley’s engaged, when they have 
them thus arranged before them as in one scheme, and recollect the 
object which was contemplated, and the undecaying ardor, the unfa- 
tigued energy, the unswerving consistency, with which they were 
prosecuted to the very end of life, will be disposed to pause that they 
may adore the wisdom and love by which such efficient instruments 
of usefulness were raised up, employed, and directed. The first step 
in the great work was taken when Mr. Wesley, imitating Mr. White- 
field’s example, engaged in the work which God has so signally marked 
with his approbation, that of field-preaching. By what process of 
Christian reasoning this can be called disorderly we are at a loss to 
conceive. Where is it said, whence even can it be inferred, that God 
can only be worshipped, (ordinarily at least,) in a place consecrated 
according to the Levitical idea of consecration? Even under the 
law such consecration was only required for what was properly the 
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typical department of service; and this was all done away in Christ, 
and so pronounced to be by himself in those solemnly significant words 
addressed to the Samaritan woman,—* The hour cometh when ye 
shall neither in this mountain, nor yet at Jerusalem, worship the Fa- 
ther. The true worshippers shall worship the Father in spirit and in 
truth: for the Father seeketh such to worship him.” To commence 
the worship of God in a newly-erected building, and intended for that 
purpose, by solemn acts of devotion, is, no doubt, an impressive, and 
may be a very profitable, mode of proceeding. But the moment it is 
said, “ These services are necessary for the consecration of the place, 
and till the place be consecrated, worship there is unlawful,” then mis” 
chievous superstition comes in the place of godly simplicity. And 
when this is carried so far that a minister of Christ is prevented from 
seeking that he may reclaim the wanderers from Christ’s fold by 
Christ’s appointed method, preaching to them, then does such super- 
stitious order become deeply sinful. It was a happy day for England 
when Mr. Wesley first crossed the line which only superstitious prac- 
tice had drawn. The reformers preached out of doors; and in the 
establishment of the reformed religion they made no law, they pro- 
vided no formularies for these Levitical consecrations ; and when Mr. 
Wesley preached out of doors he violated no order that the rulers of 
the Church had the legal power to prescribe. It is time that this 
question were sifted and decided. If field-preaching be unlawful, let 
the law be shown. Ancient Judaism condemned it not. The prac- 
tice of the Lord Jesus, of his apostles, and of the early Christians, 
condemned it not. The Roman Catholic Church condemns it not. 
The Scotch Presbyterian Church condemns it not. The English 
Separatists condemn it not. The reformers whom Mary persecuted 
condemned it not, but practised it. Who first made it unlawful? And 
if unlawful it be, even for a clergyman, is it unlawful by contraven- 
tion of some positive injunction, or only by inference ? 

But the most remarkable step taken by Mr. Wesley was the “em- 
ployment of preachers who had not received episcopal ordination.” 
This, indeed, he never previously contemplated ; and in nothing do 
his piety and magnanimity shine more conspicuously than in this sur- 
render of some of his deepest convictions to what he had reason to 
believe was the will of God. Mr. Jackson thus states the commence- 
ment of what appeared to be, (rather than really was,) this new order 
of things :— 


“The first that was thus employed was Thomas Maxfield, 2 young man 
who had been converted under Mr. John Wesley’s preaching at Bristol, in 
May, 1739. He became deeply pious; and prayed, exhorted, and expounded 
the Scriptures with uncommon power. Lady Huntingdon, who knew him 
well at this period of his life, speaks of him in terms of the highest admira- 
tion. He was appointed to assist in the society in London in the absence of 
the Wesleys, and there he began to preach. Complaint of this was forwarded 
to Mr. Wesley, who hastened to London with all speed to stop the alleged 
irregularity. His mother then lived in his house adjoining the Foundery. 
On his arrival she perceived that his countenance was expressive of dissatis- 
faction, and inquired the cause. ‘Thomas Maxfield,’ said he abruptly, ‘ has 
turned preacher, I find.’ She looked attentively at him, and replied, ‘ John, 
you know what my sentiments have been. You cannot suspect me of favor- 
ing too readily any thing of this kind. But take care what you do with 
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respect to that young man; for he is as surely called of God to preach as 
you are. Examine what have been the fruits of his preaching ; and hear him 
also yourself.’ He took the advice, and submitted to what he believed to be 
the order of God.”—Page 91. 


When he went forth “into the highways and hedges,” he did that, 
though not himself foreseeing it, which rendered this ulterior measure 
necessary. By field-preaching, the outcasts, and they that were ready 
to perish, were gathered together, and wanted folding and shepherding. 
Besides, the harvest truly was plenteous, and the laborers were few. 
More laborers were wanted, and the Lord of the harvest raised them 
up. It is a remarkable circumstance that the first instrument in the 
great work was one who was “a faithful man, able to teach others ;” 
and who, by the external appointment of a section of the church the 
evangelical orthodoxy of which is sufficiently declared by established 
formularies, was fully and regularly a presbyter of the catholic church 
of Christ. He belonged therefore to that body which possesses, we 
believe, the right of ordination, by whatever restrictions and !imita- 
tions it may be necessary from time to time to guard the particular 
exercise of it. We are not now going to enter into this subject con- 
troversially. We shall content ourselves in expressing our settled 
conviction, (in which, we believe, most of our readers are united with 
us,) that the peculiar circumstances of the case justified Mr. Wesley 
in exercising that power of recognition and appointment which be- 
longed to him as a presbyter of the church of Christ. He did not 
himself, we believe, clearly perceive the real character of the position 
in which he was placed. Even his powerful understanding was not 
quickly delivered from the influence of long-established opinions. 
Ultimately, however, he did yield; and by officially authorizing those 
whom he believed God had called to preach, he at once recognized 
that personal divine call, the necessity of which the Church of Eng. 
land had declared to be a fundamental doctrine, and preserved that 
order and regularity without which the church itself, as an organized 
and visible body, could not exist. By insisting on the first, order was 
prevented from degenerating into a dead and corrupting formalism : 
by insisting on the ‘last, a barrier was set up against a wild and devas- 
tating enthusiasm. 

One single extract is all we can make from the excellent section on 
“the Publication of Books,” as one of “the measures adapted by the 
Wesleys for the revival of religion.” After referring to his numerous 
theological writings, whether didactic or controversial, he says,— 


* To him it was a matter of solid gratification that his ministry, and that of 
his ‘ fellow-helpers to the truth,’ roused many a dormant mind to reflection 
and inquiry; and as it was his anxious wish to raise up an intelligent as well 
as a holy people, he published concise grammars of the English, French, 
Latin, and Greek languages; with an Epitome of the Roman History. To 
these he added an abridged History of England, and another of the Christian 
Church, in four volumes each; besides a Compendium of Natural Philosophy, 
in five volumes ; that peasants, and persons of neglected education, might have 
the means of acquiring knowledge at the smallest possible expense of time and 
money. In providing cheap literature, he anticipated the movements of more 
modern times by many years; and in this kind of service he labored almost 
alone for nearly half a century. Moral and sacred poetry he strongly re- 
commended,® ‘and published selections of this kind in three volumes ; ‘and 
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portable editions of Milton and Young, with notes explaining the difficult pas- 
sages, and directing attention to the finest paragraphs.”— Page 114. 


The truthfulness and power of ‘the following description of Mr. 
Charles Wesley will be at once acknowledged by all who are qualified 
to form a judgment on the subject :— 


“* Above almost all men that ever lived, he was the child of feeling; and 


- from the time of his conversion till his fires were quenched in death he thought 


and breathed in sacred verse. His was not ‘ made poetry,’ but * poetry that 
made itself.’ It flowed from the depth of his heart in a perennial stream, as 
clear as it was full and strong. He supplied the Methodists with hymns suited 
to every occasion, and on all possible subjects connected with their spiritual 
concerns, and that with an energy, a purity, a copiousness of diction, and with 
a richness of evangelical sentiment, of which the Christian Church had per- 
haps never before seen an equal example. There is scarcely a feeling of the 
heart in the entire process of salvation from the first dawn of light upon the 
understanding, and the incipient sorrows of penitence, to the joys of pardon, 
the entire sanctification of the soul, and its triumphant entrance into paradise, 
which he has not expressed in genuine poetry. All that he and his brother 
taught from the pulpit of the evil of sin, the glory of Christ, the efficiency of 
the atonement, the power and grace of the Holy Spirit, ‘ the good fight of 
faith,’ the peace and joy of believing, and the ecstatic anticipations of hope, 
he enabled the people to sing in strains worthy of the brightest days of the 
primitive church, when she had received the pentecostal baptism of fire. 
Never were people so favored with respect to the substance of their psalmody 
as the Wesleyan Connection has always been.” —Page 116. 


The fourth chapter, on “the Revival and Spread of Religion, 
through the Labors of the two Wesleys, and their Coadjutors,” is one 
of the most interesting and instructive in the volume. Its subjects, 
however, are too consecutive, and too closely woven together, for sepa- 
rate quotation. We refer the reader to it with confidence. Success, 
we are aware, is not always a proof of the divine approbation. The 
wicked may prosper in the world, and even error may extensively 
prevail. “ To the law and the testimony,” therefore: “if men speak 
not according to this word, it is because there is no light in them.” 
Nevertheless there are circumstances under which success may be 
appealed to subordinately, and in corroboration of other and more 
direct lines of argument. In the case of Mr. Wesley, we see a man 
of strong and cultivated understanding led to discover his own want 
of that religion in the heart which the Scriptures describe. He seeks 
for it, and obtains it. Looking around him, and judging of what he 
saw in the world from what he read in the Scriptures, his whole soul 
was moved with compassion ; and, feeling himself the power of divine 
truth and love, and believing it to be his duty as a minister of Christ 
to call others to enjoy the salvation he had himself experienced, he 
went forth—his only weapon, the word of God—his only dependence, 
the grace of God. He preached, because he believed; believed not 
only that God had called men to repentance, faith, and holiness, but 
that he had promised to receive and bless all them that with true 
repentance and faith should turn unto him. He expected, therefore, 
that what he believed to be a ministry of truth, should likewise be a 
ministry of saving power. Many disregarded—some opposed—and 
some stood by in doubtful suspense as to the result. The appeal was 
made to God, not for miracles, but for the ordinary blessings of his 
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grace. ‘The appeal was not made in vain. God answered as by fire 


and through the length and breadth of the land was heard the cry, 
“The Lord, he is the God; the Lord, he is the God.” And so loud 
was it, and so prolonged, and so evidently produced by an influence 
from above, that nut only did many sleepers awake, but they who 
were awakened learned the lesson which we believe the providence of 
God intended to teach by this remarkable interposition, and a new 
style of preaching became common, that is, ministers, both in the 
Church and out of it, began to resort to a style from which there never 
should have been any departure. 

We pass over the fifth chapter likewise with a single remark, and 
only making a single quotation ftom it. Its subject is “'The Death of 
the two Wesleys, and of their principal Clerical Friends.” We 
scarcely need remark that it is solemnly delightful; solemn, because 
it treats of death; delightful, because it admits us to the sanctuary of 
the Christian’s dying hour, and shows us in Mr. Wesley’s case how 
fully answered was the petition he had often presented at the throne 
of the heavenly grace :— 


“Till glad [ lay my body down, 
Thy servant, Lord, attend ; 
And O, my life of mercy crown 
With a triumphant end.” 


We only quote the last paragraph of the chapter :— 


' “Thus led into a course of usefulness which he had never contemplated, 
and to which, in the first instance, he had a strong aversion, he devoted his 
life to the one object of spreading true religion in the world. That which he 
attempted to advance was not the mere forms and circumstances of Christi- 
anity, much less matters of doubtful disputation ; but solid virtue; the love 
of God, and of all mankind; happiness in God, and entire conformity to his 
will. For this he preached, and wrote, and traveled, and sustained the charge 
of the numerous societies and preachers; adjusting their differences, solving 
their doubts, and directing their movements. From this one object nothing 
could draw him aside. Neither the caresses of friends, nor the occasional 
perverseness of individuals among his own people, nor the opposition of 
furious mobs, nor the incessant and bitter peltings of the press, could induce 
him to falter in his career, or suspend his labors for a single day. Weakness 
and infirmities he had, for he was a fallen man; but who among his detractors 
emulate his active zeal, and patient, laborious love? His spiritual children 
will ever bless God for such an instrument of good, especially in an age of 
infidelity, lukewarmness, and irreligion ; for crowning his efforts and plans 
with such unexampled success; and for supporting him under cares and 
discouragements which feeble human nature could never of itself have sus- 


tained.” —Page 220. 


The sixth chapter is devoted to “ the Progress of Religion after Mr. 
Wesley’s Death ;” and the seventh, to “ Concluding Remarks.” Both 
are exceedingly important, and would furnish valuable extracts, espe- 
cially on the peculiar character of Methodism; the singular and 
strongly marked position which the Methodists occupy, as they are 
persuaded, by a train of decidedly providential occurrences; and on 
the privileges enjoyed by the Wesleyan societies, and the duties 
which it is believed are incumbent upon them. But for all these, as 
we have already exceeded our limits, we must refer to the work it- 
self; and we do this the less reluctantly as we venture to anticipate 
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that there are few Methodist families in which a copy will not be 
found. ‘Two passages, however, we cannot refrain from quoting ; one 
in which the substance of the Oxford tract controversy is, in a few 
words, put in complete sunshine; the other, stating the spirit in which 
the approaching centenary celebration should be observed, in terms 
not unworthy even of that high office which the author so deservedly 
fills. 
Speaking of the Oxford tract writers, he says :— 


‘‘ What is still worse, they describe the Christian salvation, not as consist- 
ing in justification and a new and holy nature, obtained by faith in the perfect 
sacrifice of Christ; but an indefinite and mysterious something which is 
received through the sacraments, administered by men, whether holy or 
wicked, who have received their appointment in a direct line from the apos- 
tles.”—Page 310. 


As to the centenary observances, he speaks thus :— 


“‘ God forbid that in this celebration we should glory in man. If we do, we 
shall grieve the Holy Spirit, and bring a blight upon our work. God will 
‘spread dung upon our faces,’ and spurn both us and our unhallowed services. 
He is jealous of his honor; and the glory which belongs to him he will not 
share with any other being either in earth or heaven. ‘The view of Method- 
istical agency. and success which is presented in these pages is not intended 
to inspire pride and vain glory, but to show the nature and extent of the be- 
nefit for which our thanks ought to be, presented to the God of all grace. 
The Wesleys and their noble companion in evangelical labor, Mr. Whitefield, 
were indeed extraordinary men; but they were not men casually brought into 
existence, and whose powers were casually called forth by the circumstances 
of the times, as a profane and godless philosophy would insinuate. They 
were raised up by God as the instruments of his mercy to the world. The 


peculiar talents with which they were endued were his gift. Their piety, | 


their zeal for the divine glory, their yearning pity for ignorant and wicked 
men, their meek endurance of opposition, and their patience in toil and suf- 
fering, were all the effect of his holy inspiration. The whole of their success 
in turning men to Christ depended upon the exertion of the divine power; for 
no man can come to Christ unless he be drawn by the Father. The good 
that was in them was all of God; and whatever was in them of weakness, 
infirmity, error, and sin, was of themselves. While, therefore, we think upon 
our fathers in this work,—of the generations that have entered into rest 
through their labors,—of the tens of thousands, in different parts of the world, 
who are following in the same path,—of the various means which are now 
employed to extend and perpetuate the work,—and of the cheering tokens of 
spiritual prosperity which we still witness,—let us beware of confining our 
attention to second causes. The hand of God is in all this, and the entire 
glory must be given to his infinite goodness.” —Page 296. 


We are glad that circumstances have allowed us, without any reser- 
vation, to anticipate the reader’s judgment on this centenary volume, 
and by anticipation to put it upon record in the pages of the Wes- 
Jeyan Methodist Magazine. Where could the estimate which will be 
formed of the service rendered to the Wesleyan connection, (not to 
speak of the cause of religion generally,) by the present publication, 
be more fitly expressed than in the columns of the work, to the 
efficiency and value of which its author has so long and so largely 
contributed ? 


[A reprint of the work noticed above is in press, and will be 
shortly published by Mason & Lane.—Ebs. | 


Voi. X.—April, 1839. 30 
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Malcom’s Travels in Burmah, ¢c. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


Malcom’s Travels in Burmeh, Hindostan, Malaya, Siam, and China, in 1 vol. 8vo., 
and 2 vols. 12mo.—with a superb original map of South-eastern Asia, five steef 
plate engravings, and about 100 wood-cuts. Gould, Kendall & Lincoln: Boston, 


1839. 


WE have not had the pleasure to see this work, though for the 
notice of the subject, the reputation of the author, and from brief 
extracts published while it was in press, we have no doubt it will 
have an extensive circulation, and be eagerly read by the friends 
of missions throughout the country. 

The following brief statement of its prominent characteristics is 
contained in the prospectus of the publishers:— 


“Tt is not a mere diary of events which befell the traveler, but contains 
thousands of facts, dates, numbers, prices, &c., &c,, which are either original 
or gleaned from sources not accessible in this country. 

Incidents, anecdotes, and scenes have been freely introduced ; but only 
such as tend to make the reader better acquainted with the country. 

The most perfect impartiality is shown to every sect of Christians, and 
such details given of the various missions as will make the work equally 
acceptable to every persuasion. 

Such sketches are given of the history of the country, towns, and missions 
which are described, as serve to throw light upon their present condition. 

The map is beautifully executed, and may be considered original. Many 
important corrections have been made by actual observation, and the re- 
mainder is chiefly drawn from original and unpublished surveys by British 
officers, and engineers, and surveyors, to which the author was politely 
granted access. 

The pictures are wholly new, and form an important addition to our stock 
of oriental illustrations. No pains or expense has been spared in these, or 
the mechanical execution. Five of these are on steel, showing landscapes of 
Maulmein, Tavoy, Margui, and Sagaing, and a curious page exhibiting speci- 
mens of fifteen different oriental languages. 

A great part of the work relates to countries almost entirely unknown, even 
to the best-informed persons in our country. 

The author, from the important character of his mission, his intercourse 
with distinguished civilians and experienced missionaries, his deliberate stay 
at each place, his previous familiarity with foreign countries, and his long» 
experience in the board of missions, enjoyed the highest advantages for 
gathering ample and correct details for the work. 

Chapters on the mode of conducting modern missions, or on the measure 
of success which has attended the enterprise ; on the almost unknown tribes 
in and around Burmah; and other important subjects, are added at the close 
of the work, and must constitute no small part of its value.” 


The remarks which follow appeared in the Boston Mercantile 
Journal before the work was issued from the press :— 

‘Mr. Malcom is well known as an elegant writer, and he has 
shown in this production that he-is a man of great powers of observa- 
tion; and we doubt not that this description, full and accurate, of 
the condition of the inhabitants of Burmah, of their manners, laws, 
customs, literature, religion, social and domestic habits, &c., will be 
gladly welcomed by the reading public. We make some extracts 
from this interesting publication, which will give our readers an idea 


of its contents. 
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‘The following is a graphic description of a squall extracted from 
his journal of the passage to India, in the ship Louvre :— 


“The majesty of a few sharp squalls, however, repays one for the danger 
they may involve, and tempts the timid passenger to tempt the wind and a 
wetting, for the pleasure of the sight. Every sluggish sailor is converted 
instantly into a hero. Every order is obeyed on the run. The lofty display 
of canvass, which had been flapping against the masts, is rapidly reduced as 
the threatening cloud draws on. Regardless of the huge drops which now 
begin to descend, the captain stands at the weather bulwark, peering through 
half-closed lids into the gathering gloom. Fitful gusts herald the approach- 
ing gale. More canvass is taken in; the waves are lashed to foam; the 
winds howl through the rigging; the bulk-heads creak and strain; the ship 
careens to the water’s edge; and the huge spray springs over the weather 
bow: then comes the rain in torrents; the mainsail is furled, the spanker 
brailed up, and the man at the wheel is charged to ‘ mind his weather- helm.’ 
Soon the whole force of the blast is upon us. ‘ Hard up!’ roars the captain. 
‘Hard up, sir!’ responds the watchful helmsman. The noble thing turns 
her back to the tremendous uproar, and away we scud, conscious of safety, 
and thrilling with emotions of sublimity. 

“The rush is over! The dripping seamen expand again the venturous 
canvas—the decks are swabbed—the tropical sun comes out gloriously—we 
pair ourselves to promenade—and evening smiles from golden clouds, that 
speak of day-gladdened realms beyond. And now the rolling billows, dis- 
robed of their foaming glitter, quiet themselves for the repose of night, while 
the blessed moon beams mildly from mid-heaven. 

‘Thou art, O God! the life and light 
Of all this wondrous world we see; 
Its glow by day, its smile by night, 
Are but reflections caught from thee! 
Where’er we turn thy glories shine, 
And all things bright and fair are thine.’” 


‘The hospitality of the natives is well illustrated in the following 
incident :— 


‘*To avoid three or perhaps four days’ delay in going roynd Tavoy Point, 
and up the river, I was set ashore, with a few articles of immediate necessity, 
at Moung-ma-goung, a small Burman village, eight or ten miles’ walk from 
Tavoy. It stands nearly a mile from the shore, with wide paths and good 
houses, beautifully shaded by noble trees, especially the bonyatha or jack, a 
species of the bread-fruit. While the necessary preparations were being 
made, I was conducted to the cool zayat; and was scarcely seated on its 
floor of split canes, when a woman brought a nice mat for me to lie on, an- 
other presented me with cool water, and the head man went and plucked for 
me a half dozen of fine oranges. None sought or expected the least reward, 
but disappeared, aud left me tomy repose. A constant succession of children, 
however, came to gaze at the foreigner; and some women, with babes on 
their hips, squatted at a little distance to gratify their curiosity ; all, however, 
behaving with decorum and respect. In a Burman village, the zayat is the 
only tavern. It consists of a shed, with a floor raised three or four feet from 
the ground, and wide verandas to keep off the sun. The quality of the build- 
ing varies with the wealth and generosity of the villagers. Some are truly 
splendid. As chairs and tables are out of the question, and as every traveler 
carries his own provision, here is an ample hotel. The neighbors readily 
furnish water, and fruits seem free. A little fire, kindled near, cooks the 
rice; an hour’s slumber follows the unpretending meal, and all things are 
ready for a start.” 


‘Mr. Malcom made several excursions into the country, and his 
descriptions of the interior are very interesting :— 
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“The whole region immediately above Maulmain is alluvial; the rocks 
chiefly blue limestone of excellent quality. The country is flat, fertile, and 
beautiful ; but, though once populous, is now thinly inhabited. The scenery 
is rendered romantic and peculiar by small mountains, rising abruptly from 
the level fields to the height of four, five, and six hundred feet; the base 
scarcely exceeding the size of the summit. In most parts, trees and shrubs 
cling to the sides ; but here and there the castellated and perpendicular rocks 
project above the foliage like the turrets of some huge ruined tower. On 
the summits of many of them, apparently inaccessible to human feet, Bood- 
hist zeal has erected pagodas, whose white forms, conspicuous far and near, 
remind the traveler every moment that he surveys a region covered with the 
shadows of spiritual death. Some of the smaller of these hills I ascended. 
My heart sickened as I stood beside the dumb gods of this deluded people, 
looking down and around on a fine country, half peopled by half-civilized 
tribes, enjoying but half the blessings of their delicious climate, borne by 
whole generations to the chambers of death. They eat, and drink, and die. 
No inventions, no discoveries, no attainments, no enjoyments, are theirs, but 
such as have descended to them age by age; and nothing is left to prove 
they have been, but their decayed pagodas, misshapen gods, and unblessed 
graves.” 


‘ The following is the form of the judicial oath among the Burmese, 
which is indeed a curiosity :-— 


“T will speak the truth. If I speak not the truth, may it be through the 
influence of the laws of demerit, viz., passion, anger, folly, pride, false opi- 
nion, immodesty, hard-heartedness, and skepticism; so that when I and my 
relations are on land, land animals, as tigers, elephants, buffaloes, poisonous 
serpents, scorpions, &c., shall seize, crush, and bite us, so that we shall cer- 
tainly die. Let the calamities occasioned by fire, water, rulers, thieves, and 
enemies, oppress and destroy us, till we perish and come to utter destruction. 
Let us be subject to all the calamities that are within the body, and all that 
are without the body. May we be seized with madness, dumbness, blindness, 
deafness, leprosy, and hydrophobia. May we be struck with thunderbolts 
and lightning, and come to sudden death. In the midst of not speaking truth, 
may I be taken with vomiting clotted black blood, and suddenly die before 
the assembled people. When I am going by water, may the aquatic genii 
assault me, the boat be upset, and the property lost; and may alligators, por- 
poises, sharks, or other sea monsters, seize and crush me to death; and 
when I change worlds, may I not arrive among men or nats, but suffer un- 
mixed punishment and regret, in the utmost wretchedness, among the four 
states of punishment, hell, prita, beasts, and athurakai. 

“Tf I speak truth, may I and my relations, through the influence of the ten 
laws of merit, and on account of the efficacy of truth, be freed from all cala- 
mities within and without the body ; and may evils which have not yet come 
be warded far away. May the ten calamities, and the five enemies also be 
kept far away. May the thunderbolts and lightning, the genii of waters, and 
all sea animals, love me, that I may be safe from them. May my prosperity 
increase like the rising sun and the waxing moon; and may the seven pos- 
sessions, the seven laws, the seven merits of the virtuous, be permanent in 
my person; and when I change worlds, may I not go to the four states of 
punishment, but attain the happiness of men and nats, and realize merit, re- 
ward, and annihilation.” 


‘Mr. Malcom gives a very full account of the Boodhist religion, 
which has been for centuries the most prevalent form of religion on 
earth, and is professed by half of the population of China, Lao, 
Cochin China, and Ceylon; all of Camboja, Siam, Burmah, Thibet, 
Tartary and Loo Choo, and a great part of Japan, and other islands 
of the South seas. He says very correctly that “a system which 
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thus enchains the minds of half the human race, deserves th atten- 
tion of both Christians and philosophers, however fabulous and 
absurd.” After describing their religion, the author goes on o 
say,— 


“No false religion, ancient or modern, is comparable to this. Its philoso-. 


phy is, indeed, not exceeded in folly by any other; but its doctrines and 
practical piety bear a strong resemblance to those of Holy Scripture. There 
is scarcely a principle or precept in the Bedagat which is not found in the 
Bible. Did the people but act up to its principles of peace and love, oppres- 
sion and injury would be known no more within their borders. Its deeds of 
merit are in all cases either really beneficial to mankind or harmless. It has 
no mythology of obscene and ferocious deities; no sanguinary or impure 
observances; no self-inflicted tortures; no tyrannizing priesthood; no con- 
founding of right and wrong, by making certain iniquities laudable in worship. 
In its moral code, its descriptions of the purity and peace of the first ages, of 
the shortening of man’s life because of his sins, &c., it seems to have fol- 
lowed genuine traditions. In almost every respect it seems to be the best 
religion which man has ever invented. 

“At the same time, we must regard Boodhism with unmeasured repro- 
bation, if we compare it, not with other false religions, but with truth. Its 
entire base is false. It is built, not on love to God, nor even love to man, 
but on personal merit. It is a system of religion without a god. It is lite- 
rally atheism. Instead of a heavenly Father, forgiving sin, and filial service 
from a pure heart, as the effect of love, ‘it presents nothing to love, for its 
deity is dead ; nothing as the ultimate object of action but self; and nothing 
for man’s highest and holiest ambition but annihilation.” 


The price of the work, it is said, will probably not exceed $2.50. 





A Grammatical Analysis of Selections from the Hebrew Scriptures, with an 
Exercise in Hebrew Composition. By Isaac NorpuetmeR, Doctor in Philosophy 
of the University of Munich, Prof. of Arabic, Syriac, and other Oriental Lan- 
guages, and acting Prof.of Hebrew in the University of the City of New-York. 
New-York: Wiley & Putnam, 1838. pp. 148. 

Chrestomathies have, not unfrequently, belied their name. In. 
stead of being easy lessons, they have been among the most difficult 
compositions which could be selected. The compilers have sought 
for beautiful pieces, highly rhetorical extracts, rather than those 
excerpts which would be in the reach of the mere beginner. Some 
pieces in the Greca Minora would task the powers of an accom- 
plished scholar. Most of the German reading-books which we have 
seen are open to the same objection. The Arabic chrestomathies 
seem to be intended to furnish specimens of the most elegant com- 
positions in the language. They are any thing but chrestomathies. 
Doubtless De Sacy, Kosegarten and Rédiger would find no stum- 
bling-block in reading them. But, alas for the poor tyro! When 
he opens their pages, he plunges into a black forest. He is at once 
involved in a labyrinth where there is no clew. 

Dr. Nordheimer, we believe, has avoided this sad mistake. Some 
of his selections are taken from the Hebrew prophets, but these are 
found in the latter end of the volume, after ample grammatical 
analyses and explanatory remarks on a number of chapters in Ge- 
nesis, several passages from the other books of the Pentateuch, and 
a few of the easier Psalms. The most difficult points in these pro- 
phetical selections are moreover elucidated by well-timed observa. 
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tions. Perhaps the student when he reaches these extracts will be 
able to master all their difficulties. Dr. Nordheimer has very 
properly confined himself almost exclusively to the clearing up of 
difficulties of a grammatical nature. The young reader is only 
bewildered by exegesis. Besides, the study of grammar and of the 
mere forms, 'in the hands of an intelligent instructor, can be made 
to assume much interest. The poetical division of the work is pre- 
ceded by a succinct statement of the peculiarities which exist in the 
structure of Hebrew poetry. The advanced reader, who would 
wish for more ample details, would do well to read De Wette’s 
Introduction to the Psalms, translated by Prof. Torrey of the Uni- 
versity of Vermont, and published in the Bibl. Repos., vol. iii, p. 445, 
First Series. It being universally admitted that the practice of 
composing in a foreign tongue is one of the surest means of becom- 
ing thoroughly imbued with its spirit, Dr. Nordheimer has inserted 
at the close of his volume an Exercise in Hebrew Composition, with 
accompanying auxiliary directions. 

The volume will add to the well-established reputation of the 
author, or rather authors, for the Chrestomathy is to be considered 
as the joint production of Dr. Nordheimer and of Mr. William W. 
Turner, both having borne an equal share in the plan and execution 
of it. We believe that there is but one opinion among all compe- 
tent judges of the Grammar, to which this Chrestomathy is a sup- 
plement, and that opinion is one of high commendation. We shall 
look with interest for the second volume of the Grammar, which is 
to embrace a consideration of the syntax. The whole series will 
exhibit the author as a very able oriental scholar. We hope for 
corresponding good fruits in the studies and literary character of 
the country.—American Biblical Repository. 








The American Journal of Science and Arts. No. 72. (Jan. 1839.) 


This work, the publication of which has for so long a time ho. 
nored our city and the whole country, is too well known to our 
readers to need any commendation at our hands. ‘To carry ona 
Scientific journal, in this comparatively new country—to provide 
for its editorial and pecuniary sustenance through a long course of 
years—demands more than common courage and energy. Jour- 
nals of this nature, and indeed periodicals of every kind, are a 
short-lived race. The journal before us has survived several of its 
former European contemporaries; it has outlived some rivalry 
ahd much apathy, and now stands, with a solitary exception, the 
oldest quarterly in the land. This position is mainly due to the 
determined perseverance of its distinguished editor, Professor Silli- 
man. It is scarcely necessary for us to state, that the publication 
has become identified with American science, and is everywhere 
received as its accredited representative. It has now arrived at the 
thirty-sizth volume, and for a year or more has been under the 
joint superintendence of Prof. Silliman and his son. In their hands 
it will, we are confident, continue to be liberally and energetically 
carried on, and be, as it has heretofore been, the great promoter, as 
well as the storehouse, of American science. The Journal belongs 
to the whole Union; and it should be the delight, no less than it is 
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the duty of every man of wealth and intelligence in the land, to do 
all in his power for its support. 

We annex a very summary account of what appear to us the more 
important articles in the number recently issued. We are of course 
obliged to be brief, and we earnestly recommend all those who wish 
to know more of the work to become its patrons without delay. 

The first article is by Mr. W. C. Redfield, and treats of the 
Courses of Hurricanes, and of the Tyfoons or Tornadoes of the China 
Sea. We gave, in our first number, an account of the important 
discoveries of this gentleman concerning the nature of these violent 
storms. This paper is the result of his continued investigations. It 
corroborates his previous positions, and shows that the law of 
storms is the same in China as in our own region of the world. 
The article is extensive, (occupying 22 pages,) and is worthy of 
the careful attention of all those who feel interested in the philoso- 
phy of winds. 

Art. 3 is a graphic description, by Rev. John Woods, of a whirl- 
wind storm, witnessed in New-Hampshire in 1821 ; which, as Mr. 
W. truly remarks, was undoubtedly such as occasion water-spouts 
at sea. 

The subject of meteors and shooting stars, which now receives a 
great share of attention from mer of science in all parts of the 
world, has, we notice, given occasion to no less than four distinct 
articles in the present number. This Journal has indeed taken the 
lead in this matter; and the various extensive articles on this sub- 
ject, which it presented some years since, have been more eagerly 
sought and more extensively translated and copied abroad than 
those of any other description. The first paper (art. 2) of the four, 
is an elaborate account, by Prof. Elias Loomis, of the meteor 
which passed over the state of New-York, May 18, 1838, about 8 
P.M. The results of the observations and calculations are these: 
that the meteor was about three quarters of a mile in diameter; 
that it moved with an absolute velocity of about forty miles in a 
second, in an irregular path, nearly horizontal, but slightly inclined 
upward. Its average height was about 30 miles above the earth’s 
surface. Prof. L. next compares the phenomena of this meteor 
with those of shooting stars as heretofore determined, and arrives 
at the conclusion that “the meteor of May 18 did not differ essen- 
tially from the ordinary shooting stars, with the exception of its 
magnitude.” 

Arts. 10 and 20, by Prof. Lovering and Prof. Olmsted, respect- 
ively relate to meteoric observations on or about the 13th of No- 
vember, 1838. At Cambridge, Mass., meteors were somewhat more 
numerous than usual on the morning of the 14th, but less so than 
as observed at Middlebury, Vt., and reported in Prof. O.’s paper. 
At Vienna, (Austria,) as we stated two weeks since, more than a 
thousand shooting stars were seen in six hours on the morning of 
the 14th. It thus appears that, for the last eight years, meteors 
have been uncommonly numerous about the 13th of November. 

Art. 19, by Mr.fE. C. Herrick, relates to observations made here 
about the 7th of December, 1838; which, taken in connection with 
other facts, seem to show that meteors are also unusually numer- 
ous at that season of the year. 
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Art. 4, consists of Notes on American Geology, by Mr. T. A. 
Conrad, who is known to be uncommonly skilful in fossil geology. 

Arts. 5, 14, 17, by Dr. C. G. Page, Mr. A. W. Campbell, and Dr. 
Schweigger, respectively relate toexperiments in electro-magnetism, 
with especial reference to its employment as a moving power. 

Art. 6, by Mr. B. Tappan, comprises descriptions and drawings 
of three new American shells. 

Art. 7, by Dr. B. H. Coates, endeavors to show the virtue of the 
Uvularia perfoliata, in curing poisoned wounds. 

Art. 8, covers 46 pages, and is a condensed abstract of the pro- 
ceedings of the eighth meeting of the British and Foreign Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science; an institution which annually 
contributes large additions to the stock of human knowledge. 

Art. 9, by Mr. W. W. Mather, proposes a new and easy method of 
detecting silver and gold when combined with the ores of other metals. 

Art. 11, is a notice from Dr. Robert Hare, respecting the fusion 
of platina, a new ether, &c. 

Art. 12, is by Mr. Junius Smith, and sets forth, in a striking light, 
the importance of steam navigation generally, but more particularly 
the advantages of steam ships in naval engagements. 

Art. 13, by Dr. J. L. Riddell, treats of a new mode of preserving 
specimens of natural history. 

Art. 15, contains much interesting information from Prof. W. M. 
Carpenter, respecting Opelousas, Attakapas, &c., and some curious 
observations concerning the rapid bituminization of trees at Port 
Hudson, on the banks of the Mississippi. 

Art. 16, on the liquefaction and solidification of carbonic acid, 
by Dr. J. K. Mitchell, gives us a full account of the apparatus by 
means Of which this gas is rendered solid, and describes its pro- 
perties and its probable uses. 

Art. 18, by Mr. J. G. Anthony, describes and figures a fossil 
encrinite, found in Ohio. 

Art. 21, is a communication on recent and fossil infusoria, by Prof. 
Ehrenberg, whose discoveries in this field have been so surprising. 

To the articles succeed twenty-five pages of miscellanies, com- 
prising twenty-five distinct notices of much variety and interest ; 
but which for want of room we cannot here particularize.—New- 
Haven Record. 


First Latin Lessons, containing the most important parts of the Grammar of the 
Latin Language, together with appropriate Exercises in the Translating and 
Writing of Latin, for the use of beginners. By Charles Anthon, L.L.D. New- 
York: Harper & Brothers. 


The Harmony of Christian Faith and Christian Character, and the Culture and 
Discipline- of the Mind. By John Abercrombie, M.D., F.R.S.E., author of 
“‘ Inquiries concerning the Intellectual Powers and the Investigation of Truth,” 
“The Philosophy of the Moral Feelings,” &c., &c. New-York: Harper & 


Brothers. 1839. pp. 146. 








ERRATUM. 
In the last No., page 109, the word spelled avépéroxréve should be 
av@owrokTovos. 
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